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HENRIK IBSEN. 


BY W. D. HOWELLS. 





Ir is within the memory of people still young that a change 
has come over the mood of the world concerning great men who 
die. The time was, before this time, that the commemoration of 
a great man began with his death. In ceasing to be an activity 
he became an increasingly important interest. But in the recent 
change of the world’s mood this seems to be no longer so. A 
great man in dying, nowadays, goes out of the minds of the living 
much more rapidly than he once went. His passing is still a 
human event, and for a day, a week, a month, a year, his name 
reverberates in the newspapers and the magazines; his biography 
revives the fading curiosity; and then, according to the conven- 
tion, which we still respect, his place in history is supposed to be 
ascertained. But in fact a subtle neglect steals upon his fame 
almost with the publication of the fact that he is dead, and this 
deepens and deepens into forgetfulness with a swiftness quite in 
keeping with the pace of all things in our hurried age. 

It is probably because our age is hurried, and not because we 
have so many great men, that we forget them with increasing ease 
when they die. In any case, it seems certain that the renown of 
few or none is destined to widen with the lapse of years. After 
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all, there has been but one Shakespeare in literary history, 
and the attempts of historians to rehabilitate the fame of other 
sorts of great men who have passed out of remembrance, or to 
vindicate the right of any to the interest which they inspired 
while living, have not been of a success encouraging to great men 
in the enjoyment of an actual obscurity. The rewards of writing 
for posterity are more and more uncertain; if one is not a classic 
in one’s own day, it is not probable that he will become so later. 


I. 

Whether Henrik Ibsen has been and is a classic is a question 
which the generation passing with him could not answer dispas- 
sionately, and one would not wish to kindle the fires of controversy 
from his funeral pyre. I will merely note that, if having the praise 
of the first minds in all countries is to the effect of being a classic, 
then Ibsen is and has been a classic; for there can be no doubt that 
the highest criticism has everywhere recognized his greatness as a 
dramatist. With this criticism in Germany, France, Italy, Spain, 
England and these States, there could hardly be any longer a 
misgiving as to his primacy, there could hardly be a hesitation. 
There is no one whom it would put beside him, and few whom it 
would put near him, in a time when there has been a universal 
revival of the dramatic art, and when, among every civilized 
people, the theatre has been of a performance, and not a promise 
merely, unsurpassed except in the supreme moment incarnated 
in Shakespeare. Yet with this universal recognition by the 
highest criticism, which ought to have the power of classicizing, 
it must be owned that there is wanting to Ibsen’s towering repute 
that breadth of base which apparently gives security and perpetu- 
ity. Itis no 

“star y-pointing pyramid,” 
with foundations spreading as far as its upward reach, but a 
lonely column climbing the skies from a pedestal almost as nar- 
row as itself. In every country, where the first intelligences have 
given him their unanimous acclaim, the second intelligences have 
as unanimously refused him theirs; and these intelligences, 
though second, are still of a quality which commands respect. 
In their refusal they hold by tradition, by convention, by 
what may be called the vested ideals, those collaterals by which 
men enjoy a mental increment without the labor of original 
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thinking. Such intelligences will always have the regard 
of the majority, and a vast influence. They stand between the 
majority and the first intelligences, who mostly fail to reach the 
popular mind; and perhaps they usefully protect it from the 
shock of innovation until it is able to bear a novel truth. \ At 
any rate, Ibsen, whom the highest criticism of our time regards 
as the greatest dramatist of our time, is altogether without popu- 
lar standing. His name, indeed, is almost as widely known to the 
multitude as that of Tolstoy himself, and in much the same sort ; 
but his work is almost quite unknown to it. The multitude has 
heard of his name, and it has a derivative from it, and uses the 
word “ Ibsenism ” convertibly with “ pessimism ”’; it is not impos- 
sible that, if a strong appeal were made by the second intelligences, 
the multitude would approve the exclusion of his works from the 
mails. If we trusted to the popular knowledge of the nature and 
intention of “ Ghosts,” it would then be as useless to order a copy 
of it through the post as it would once have been to order a copy 
of “ The Kreutzer Sonata.” 

This is the anomalous situation one must face; these are the 
distracting contradictions one must recognize, before hoping to 
impart any just conception of Ibsen. The difficulty is very great; 
perhaps it is insuperable ;fand yet Ibsen is always a problem of 
such interest that one cannot turn from him in despair, without 
a sense of intolerable loss to one’s self and to others. One cannot 
quite hope to make him clear, but there is a cloudy significance 
in all his work that charms and edifiesf the light breaks through 
in flashes, but though it is resumed again in the stormy sky, it is 
a precious light, and one’s vision is forever purified of certain 
mists by it. 

II. 

What this cloudy significance is, however, I do not find myself 
much helped to say by any of those prime critics who have joined 
in declaring Ibsen’s importance to the modern drama, to the 
modern life. Unaided, I should say what I have already said else- i 
where, and reaffirm that the great and dreadful delight of Ibsen | 
is from his power of dispersing the conventional acceptations by 
which men live on easy terms with themselves, and obliging them 
to examine the grounds of their social and moral opinions. This 
cruel joy, this “hdchst angenehmer Schmerz,’ as Heine would 
call it, is not welcome to all; it is welcome, to so very few that the 
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vast majority will shrink from the mere rumor of it, and it is 
with no hope of winning favor or following for him that I sug- 
gest it as the prevailing effect of his peculiar talent. But I be- 
lieve that this effect is the sum of all his other excellencies, and of 
a value higher than that of any one of them. 

To my experience he is a dramatist of such perfection, he is a 
poet of such absolute simplicity and veracity, that when I read 
him or see him I feel nothing wanting in the esthetic scheme. I 
know that there are graces and beauties abounding in other 
authors which are absent from him, but I do not miss them; and 
I perceive that he abundantly fulfils his purpose without them. 
1 am sensible of being moved, of being made to think and feel as 
no other has made me think and feel, and I think that sufficient; 
I do not care what is left out of the means to the end. For illus- 
tration, we will say, what I believe, that “ Macbeth” is the su- 
preme play of conscience, of that spirit in us that censures con- 
duct. The means to its end are of an opulence which renders 
“ Ghosts,” in the contrast, bare and poverty-stricken. Yet I do 
not miss in “ Ghosts ” any of the means that richly edified me in 
“ Macbeth,” and I am aware of a spirit in it that censures con- 
science itself. Shakespeare in Macbeth and in Lady Macbeth has 
made me shudder for their guilt; Ibsen in Manders and Mrs. 
Alving makes me tremble for their innocence. The difference 
measures the advance from the medieval to the modern man, 
and accounts for the hardihood of those who have declared that 
Ibsen says more to them now than Shakespeare says. They are 
right if they mean that Shakespeare makes them question the 
evil, while Ibsen makes them also question the good. The time 
has come, apparently, when we are to ask ourselves not of the 
justice of our motives, so much as of the wisdom of our motives. 
It will no longer suffice that we have had the best motive in this 
or that; we must have the wisest motive, and we must examine 
anew the springs of action, the grounds of conviction. 

That is what Ibsen invites us to do, not in “ Ghosts” alone, 
but in most of the plays which may be called his most realistic. 
Some of his dramas deal typically with human, with Norwegian, 
life—as “Brand,” as “Peer Gynt,” as “The Lady from the 
Sea”; others deal personally-with Norwegian, with human, life 
—as “Ghosts,” as “ Pillars of Society,” as “The Wild Duck,” 
as “ Hedda Gabler,” as “ Little Eyolf,” and it is these last which 
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Ibsen valued himself most upon, and which, I think, form the 
richest part of his legacy to literature. It has been conjectured 
that when they have had their full ethical effect, and the world 
has come more or less to the ground where they challenge 
conscience for its reasons, they will be of less interest and less 
significance than the more idealistic dramas; but if the repre- 
sentation of character, and the study of personality, form the 
highest office of art, as I believe they do, I think Ibsen will not 
be finally found mistaken in his preference. I am quite willing 
to own that I agree with him, perhaps because I like the real 
better than the ideal, though I find abundant reality in his ideal- 
istic dramas. 
ITI. 

As to the ethical effect of the plays which I permit myself, in 
the company of their author, to like best, I have my doubts 
whether it is so directly and explicitly his intention as some of 
the highest critical intelligences have imagined. tHe is, first of 
all, not a moralist, and far less a polemicist, but an artist, and 
he works through instruments, as the creative force always 
works, in which he is himself intangible, and, as it were, absent. 
| His instruments are of course the characters of the drama in 
hand, and it is not to be inferred that the end to which any of 
these comes is Ibsen’s conclusion, any more than it is to be in- 
ferred that what any one of them says is Ibsen’s opinion. You 
are not to take this thing or that as the point of the moral, but 
to consider the whole result left with you, and to use your reason, | 
not your logic, upon it. In “ Ghosts,” Mrs. Alving upbraids 
her old lover for not letting her stay when she took refuge 
with him from the horror of her marriage, and for making her 
go back to her husband; she upbraids herself for not having 
sympathized with the life-lust in her husband, which mainly 
manifested itself in love-lust outside of their marriage; she 
seems willing, rather than make the same mistake again, that 
her son shall have his half-sister for wife, or even for mistress. 
But in her case, as in every other, Ibsen does not wish to teach 
so much as he wishes to move, to strike with that exalted terror 
of tragedy which has never hesitated at its means; which in 
Shakespeare confronts us with a son forced to bring his mother 
to shame for her incestuous union with his uncle, and to study 
the best moment for the murder to which his father’s revengeful 
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spirit urges him, and from which his own faltering temperament 
withholds him, though the spectator is made to feel it is his 
sacred duty, and shares the truculent impatience of the spectre 
at his delay. It would be no sillier to suppose that Shakespeare 
meant to inculcate such bloody deeds as that which Hamlet 
shrinks from doing, than to suppose that Ibsen means in Mrs. 
Alving’s distraction to teach libertinage, or that complicity with 
suicide in which the play apparently ends. The moral is far back 
of all this, and involved by her violation of duty in marrying for 
_ the worldly ends of her family a man she does not love, for this 
‘is the wrong-doing which no after duteousness in her mismarriage 
| can catch up. g Here is the source of all the sorrow that ensues; 
' and the lesson, so far as the play is lessoned, is that you must 
be true from the start, if you would not be false in the truth 
| itself afterwards. But probably Ibsen meant nothing so explicit 
‘as that. He was writing a play, not a sermon. He was offering 
a bitter and poisonous flower of life as he had found it growing; 
not a botanical medicine that he had dried and pressed for the 
ethicist’s herbarium. 

“ Ghosts ” is the most tragical of Ibsen’s plays, and it is none 
the less tragical because it is a tremendous effect of the author’s 
peculiar humor. He is a humorist in the presence of its dreadful 
facts not because he is a hard-hearted cynic, but because he sees 
that the world which a wise and merciful and perfect God has 
created seems full of stupidity and cruelty and out of joint 
to utter deformity, and_he shows if as he sees it. If he is 
apparently inconsistent, it is because the world is really incon- 
sistent; and if we hold him to any hard and fast rule of logic, we 
may indeed have him, but his best meaning will escape us. 
In “ Pillars of Society,” that tragedy of his which comes nearest 
being a satirical comedy, or for the most part is so, the misery 
comes because Bernick will be a hypocrite and a liar; and the 
inference is, that any sort of truth, or anybody’s, would be bet- 
ter than the falschood in which he lives.§ In “The Wild Duck,” 
the truth is brought home from the outside to a wretched creature 
unable to bear it, who has existed through the lie become vital to 
him, and who goes to pieces at the touch of the truth, and drags 
those around him to ruin and death in his fall; and the inference 
is that the truth is not for every one always, but may sometimes 
be a real mischief. | The two plays seem to contradict each other, 
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but they do not; they are both true to different predicaments and 
situations of life, and can no more be blamed for inconsistency 
_ than God’s world which they faithfully mirror. There is in fact 
a divine consistency running through them and _ through 
| “Ghosts,” where you shall learn, if you will pay due heed, 
that the truth once denied avenges itself in the dire necessity of 
falsehood, and renders all after-truth mechanical and of the 
effect of a lie. When Mrs. Alving had once been false to herself 
in marrying for money and position a man she did not love, 
while she loved another man, she never could again be true to 
herself without doing him harm.) She lent herself to his evil as 
long as she could bear it, and when she could bear it no longer 
the worst had been done. She had borne a son on whom his 
father’s sins must be visited, and had pledged herself to falsehood 
against which she revolted in vain and forever too late. If she 
had revolted earlier, and made known the facts of her life to all 
the world, still it would not have availed. People who saw in 
“ Ghosts” merely a heredity play, based upon a questionable 
assumption of science, never saw it whole, and they who saw in 
it merely a destiny play, in which fate relentlessly brooded as in 
Greek tragedy, as little fathomed its meaning. This, as I think 
we have found, is very simple, and is not discordant with any 
dictate of religion or reason, and it is always Ibsen’s meaning. 
| Do not be a hypocrite, do not be a liar, do not be a humbug; but 
| be very careful how and when you are sincere and true and 
| single, lest being virtuous out of time you play the fool and work | 
| destruction. 

This is what he is always saying, but this is not the effect to 
which he is always working. It is his prime business and his 
main business to show things as they are so that you shall not only 
be edified, but also stirred and charmed in such sort as you never 
were before, and in the measure that you are capable of emotion. 
But when I say that the representation of life is his prime busi- 
ness and his main business, I do not mean that he works always 
| in the same way, or that he convinces us of the reality of what he 
| shows us by the same methods. Some of his plays are more alle- 
gorical than others, and in these he finds the reality far below 
the surface ideality which we see; and he makes us find it if we 
are capable of so much; if we are not capable of so much he must 
leave us to the obvious facts. This will account for a very 
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general supposition that in “ A Doll’s House” he teaches that a 
wife who finds her husband a priggish fraud ought to abandon 
her home and go away, somewhere or anywhere, so only that she 
may be freed from her false relation to him. The moral in that 
| play, and in every other play of Ibsen’s, is that certain actions re- 
' sult in certain tendencies, and that from these tendencies certain 
things happen. If the actions are selfish, they eventuate in 
misery ; if they are false, they hold the doer in a bondage to false- 
hood from which no truth can avail to free him later. ,It might 
appear that Ibsen believes with the Preacher that the heart is 
above all things deceitful and desperately wicked, but in show- 
ing this, he cannot justly be accused of inculcating its immorali- 
ties and iniquities, as they follow in an endless train of evil from 
the first evil. Yet I can quite understand how people who feel 
so intensely the tragic effect of his plays, accept the catastrophe 
as if it were a solution which the dramatist offered. Never was 
human nature shown so nakedly as in his tremendous scene; it 
is stripped as bare of all its disguises as it could be at the 
Judgment Day; yet the dramatist does not deliver judgment. He 
leaves every wretched being, whether before or behind the foot- 
lights, to pronounce sentence upon himself. His homily is acted 
on the stage, not preached from the pulpit, and its applications 
are made by the people who go home and think it over. 


IV. 

In the awful moment of Hawthorne’s romance, when Dimmes- 
dale stands with his paramour and their child on the scaffold, 
and declares his guilt before the people, he hopes for mercy only 
through the fulness of his public ignominy; and in the closing 
chapter, where the author gathers up the threads of his story, 
and tries to make his meaning clear, he bids his reader “ Be true! 
Be true! Be true! Show freely your worst to the world or some 
trait by which the worst may be known.” Yet, in spite of this 
sublime and, as it seems to a later art, only too obvious simplicity 
of motive, “The Scarlet Letter” was in its time fiercely de- 
nounced as an attack on the character of the Puritan clergy of 
New England, made with the satirical motive of bringing them 
into contempt. ¥It is not very strange, then, that Ibsen should 
have been as widely and wildly mistaken, and should have been 
honestly believed a malignant cynic, with no higher motive than 
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mockery, and no aim but to pervert and to corrupt. As an artist, 
he could not say what ought to be plain to every one who reads 
him or sees him played, that his increasing purpose, from first to 
last, has been to confront selfishness and conceit and falsehood 
with themselves. His view of human nature is the humorist’s; 


but it amuses him sorrowfully, and his view of human life is far 


above the satirist’s. It is the realist’s view, the view of the 
honest man, the only honest man; and in this view he sees that 
selfishness, conceit and falsehood form that sin of hypocrisy on 
which modern civilization is founded. It is this which he is al- 
ways allowing to expose itself on his scene, and he has no other 
agency in the affair than to let it. He does not praise this action 
or blame that one; he has nothing to do with any inference which 
the wrong-headed or weak-minded may draw from any fact or 
trait represented. His sole business is to make us feel that the 
basis of society, as we now have it, is hypocrisy, though an 
hypocrisy now grown almost involuntary and helpless, and it is 
not his business to do this by precept, but by example. You may 
say that he is right, or you may say that he is wrong, but you 
cannot say that he does not believe in what he is doing, or that he 
is trying to do something else, or that he is not trying to do any- 
thing, but is only diabolically delighting in the spectacle of 
human weakness. If he takes the world as he finds it, certainly 
he does not leave it so, as each witness will own who feels himself 
unmasked in the presence of those terrible sufferings and shames. 
With Hawthorne he says, “ Be true, be true, be true!” but he 
adds, “Be true in time, be true from the beginning; for later 
you shall be true in vain, and your very truth shall become part 
of that great lie, that world-hypocrisy, in which civilization lives 
and moves and has its being.” 

I do not pretend that Ibsen is a comfortable companion, or 
that a play of his is something to take up and while away a 
pleasant hour with, or that if seen upon the stage it will take a 
tired business man’s mind off himself, or help a society woman 
forget the manifold vexations of the day. His plays were prob- 
ably never intended to do anything of the kind, and probably 
they were as little meant to be seen by the inexperienced young 
people who go to the theatre in pairs, with or without a chaperon. 
But neither of these probabilities has anything to do with the 
question of their literary value, or their effect, though both of 
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them have everything to do with the question of their popu- 
larity in all Anglo-Saxon countries. They will never have a 
great or a small popularity with our race, in any of the seven 
seas; and yet, for all the reasons against them, however furiously 
urged, we should be the better for their wide acceptance, honester 
and cleanlier. 

It is one of the conventions of our hypocritical civilization that 
young people are ignorant of certain matters because they do not 
speak of them to their elders, and that their minds will be tainted 
or corrupted by others’ open recognition of them. Ibsen’s recog- 
nition of the fact is not, indeed, as open as it might be, but it is 
unmistakable, and its purport is wholly sanative. He addresses 
himself most terribly to those who have committed the mistakes or 
the misdeeds which he puts before them; but, if the hopes of re- 
form are always with the young, he more usefully addresses him- 
self to those who are no longer ignorant but are still innocent. I 
say this, not because I see any chance of his being presently suf- 
fered to do so, on the popular scale, but because I think it a pity 
that art should not be allowed to enforce the precepts of religion, 
in regard to matters of which the young drink in knowledge from 
the very fountain of our religion. 

Such a play as “ Little Eyolf ” is awful, no one can deny that. 
It wrings the heart with grief and shame, but any one who re- 
fuses to see the hope which it holds out, that if you will do right 
you are safe from wrong, must be wilfully blind. It proclaims, 
in terms that humiliate and that almost disgrace, the truth which 
Tolstoy preaches in other terms when he declares that there is and 
can be no such thing as personal happiness. Both of these just 
men perceive that, in the scheme of a just God, there is no room 
for such happiness; and that, wherever it tries to force itself 
in, it pushes aside or crushes under it the happiness of some 
other human creature. In “ Little Eyolf,” where the wife and 
mother vainly hopes to perpetuate the passion of her first mar- 
tied years, and wishes to sacrifice to that idolatry herself, her 
husband and her child, we have something intolerably revolting ; 
but the lesson is, alike from Ibsen and from Tolstoy, that you 
must not and you cannot be happy except through the welfare 
of others, and that to seek your bliss outside of this is to sin 
against reason and righteousness both. 

As for the fact involved, and put in words so plain that it can 
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scarcely be called hinting, it is one of those things which they 
who shrink from such wicked and filthy things as the drama has 
commonly dealt with may shrink from having handled, and 
these will be shocked quite as much by the diabolism of Hedda 
Gabler as by the animalism of Rita Allmers. Obsession is an 
easy name for the state of such women, but if it is the true name 
then it is time men should study the old formulas of exorcism 
anew. 
V. 

I do not say that this is what Ibsen means men to do, or 
that he finally thinks some of them better than such women. 
Upon the whole he holds the balance between the sexes 
pretty evenly in portraying the actions in which their not so 
very different natures eventuate. In fact, they seem in his 
handling rather different temperaments than different natures. 
We sce women-natured men, and we see men-natured women, 
and the first are no better than the last. Both are obviously in- 
cluded in human nature, and their variations of temperament 
are not more convincing of good in men of feminine temperament 
than of evil in women of masculine temperament. We distin- 
guish there the quality of their sins, by our common, thumb- 
fingered morality; but, to the more delicate touch of Ibsen’s 
ethics there is no distinction in the quality of the sinners. 

He does not affirm this more strenuously than some other 
things, and it is not his habit to affirm anything very strenuously. 
Georg Brandes sums up his attitude toward life in a saying of 
Ibsen’s own: “ My calling is to question, not to answer,” and this 
is what all of those who have tried to divine him have paraphrased 
in one way or another. It is the essence of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
“ Quintessence of Ibsenism,” a fascinating but by no means al- 
ways convincing book; it is the effect of the several admirable 
things that Mr. William Archer has written about Ibsen; it is the 
somewhat desperate and faltering conclusion of Brandes; it was 
substantially the mind of one of his best critics, the too early 
dead Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. We are instinctively dissatisfied 
with this attitude of Ibsen’s; we demand something more of the 
only partially, or not at all, developed. It is because we are 
still creatures of instinct, or still children with reasoning powers 
only partially developed, or not at all. It is because we are 
irreverent of the divine mystery in which we are posited here, 
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the whole mystery of life. If we took thought in making our 
foolish demand, we should realize that nothing is answered here; 
not one of the things that are worth knowing is answered. Not 
one passion explains itself; not one principle will be traced back 
to the source where it gets its name as principle. In the mean 
time, there are abundant explanations and researches. 

In some sort Ibsen can be personally and even intellectually 
accounted for, and I commend to those whom his death has inter- 
ested in his life a very interesting critical biography of him by 
Henrik Jaeger, which Mr. William Morton Payne has translated 
better than I know, for I do not know Norwegian, with all my 
airs of knowing Ibsen. But he seems an author very little de- 
pendent on his native vehicle in his prose dramas; he gets there, 
as far as concerns the effect with the reader or spectator, as well 
in English as in his mother-speech ; and from Mr. Payne’s Jaeger- 
biography my equally little Norsed reader can learn fully enough 
how Ibsen found his way to mastery while continuing singularly 
aloof from circumstance. With fair beginnings early blighted by 
adversity, he grew strong by standing alone in a small Scandi- 
navian seaport, where to have been first could not have been 
much, and to be last was to be the sort of outcast that Ibsen 
afterwards rather chose being. The son of the broken merchant 
became an apothecary’s apprentice, and then, by steps inevitable, 
if not natural, a poet, a journalist, and a playwright; but we 
need not trace the steps. It is enough that he arrived in Norway 
at the position he held in Skien, an eminence of unpopularity 
and misunderstanding accorded to few but the greatest.- All 
this and more is apparent from the recently published letters of 
Ibsen, in which we hear him speaking replylessly, as one through 
a telephone, for there are no answers printed with his letters. 
They confirm the impression of the biographies that he was the 
victim of his disadvantages, and from being forced to stand too 
much alone became too conscious of the claim of his genius, 
too much devoted to its development as the prime, if not the sole, 
interest of his being. As the world is now built, a man can no 
more live to himself than he can live to others exclusively; one is | 
bound selfishly as well as unselfishly to one’s fellows in the com- | 
petitive conditions which are so far from final, and Ibsen’s life | 
has not the grandeur of his gift, one of the rarest and finest be- ° 
stowed upon mortal, though not the most definite in effect. 
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In a sort he was ultimately reconciled to Norway; but it 
would not be strange if he kept a grudge to the end. The 
citizen of a small country must suffer at short range the wounds 
dealt afar to high spirits in wider lands; and, doubtless, there 
was something peculiarly embittering to Ibsen in his close ac- 
quaintance with his misunderstanders and maligners. But, after 
all, his hardships were not very different from the hardships of 
most literary men; and his dislike of Norway was founded upon 
public as well as private grounds. The grief between them was 
that Norway was provincial and Ibsen was not, though some of 
the more ignorant of the Anglo-Saxonry have supposed him pro- 
vincial because he always put the scenes of his realistic dramas 
among the people he knew best. He went from these early 
enough, and stayed away long enough to learn the great world 
as it is known in the chief German, French and Italian cities, and 
he returned to them only after he was high above their control. 
He was then fairly enough a cosmopolitan, such as it is difficult to 
be in London or even New York, and spiritually he seems to have 
been pretty much always the same Ibsen. 

That is to say, he lived as he has died, “a very imperial 
anarch,” for, more even than agnosticism, the note of this 
mighty solitary, hermited in the midst of men, was anarchism. 
Solidarities of any. sort he would not have. The community 
was nothing to him, and, if not quite so despicable as the 
majority, was still a contemptible substitute for the indi- 
viduality. That was alone precious, and it was like some medi- 
cines, in doing good in proportion as it disagreed with the taste 
of the patient, of the fellow man. Ibsen had really a dread of 
being acceptable, for in the popular favor he feared the end of 
his usefulness. In some way or other he was often saying that, 
both directly and dramatically; and he lived it as nearly as 
civility would let him. He had not differenced himself so much 
from the generality of his kind as not to have married; he had 
become a husband and father, and his domestic life was of a 
physiognomy undistinguished by the experiences which stimulate 
the conjectures of criticism as to the personal sources of an 
author’s most impersonal inspirations. 

Since his early allegories and romances, there has been a won- 
derful unity in his work. It has been constantly a challenge to 
thought from the instances of life. His very last drama is the 
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most mystical of these challenges; but never has any literary man 
looked life so squarely in the face, except perhaps Flaubert or 
Tolstoy, though he has confronted her on such very different 
terms that he cannot very well be compared with these widely 
parted masters. If he found her countenance full of terrible 
and insoluble mysteries, and rendered her likeness so as to impart 
the most piercing sense of tragedy, it can scarcely be imputed to 
him for a fault. It is at worst his characteristic, his habit, his 
business. He was, if not born to it, trained to it; and it seems 
very much as if he were born to it. In a way, he is himself the 
greatest proof, if any besides common experience were needed, 
of the truth of what he tells. Faculties like his were given him 
to be employed, and they could not be employed if there were not 
facts to use them upon. Let us suppose him created for some 
wise purpose, and keep on trying to make him out. 

As to how long we shall keep on, now he is dead, I have 
already hinted my doubt. As I have said,, he has always 
been as he is now, more known than read, and more read than 
seen. Even in his own country, even in Germany, in France, his 
pieces have been comparatively seldom played, though the plays 
that he has inspired others to write have been very much played. 
. If we can call him a force, we can still better call him an influ- 
ence. It can be said, quite short of exaggeration, that but for 
him we should hardly have had, just as they are, Sudermann, 
Hauptmann and others in Germany, Echegaray in Spain, D’An- 
nunzio in Italy, and Pinero, or that unhappy Oscar Wilde, in 
England; perhaps not Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. He is one of 
those masters, by no means surprisingly rare, who are more ac- 
cepted through those they have influenced than in themselves. 
The public knows the name of Ibsen in an ignorance of his work 
in really stupendous measure. It would not be altogether im- 
possible that the future should know him on some such terms, 
just as it would not be altogether impossible that some in the 
future should know him with the passionate joy with which a 
few in the present have had the courage to know him. 

W. D. Howetts. 

















REASONS FOR CONTINUED CHINESE 
EXCLUSION. 


BY GEORGE C. PERKINS, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM CALIFORNIA. 





Tue question of the unrestricted admission into the United 
States of undesirable immigrants is becoming more pressing from 
year to year, and is more and more attracting public attention. 
Not many years ago, the Chinese problem was the only one which 
demanded solution, and the people of the Eastern States had scant 
sympathy with the inhabitants of California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington who demanded that immigration from China should cease. 
But, as time has given better opportunities for learning what the 
Chinese are who come here as contract-laborers, and what effect 
their presence in large numbers would have in this country, the 
greater is the proportion of Americans who believe in restrictive 
measures and the more rigorous they believe those restrictions 
should be. And it is fast becoming evident that it is not the 
Chinese peons alone that should be prevented from overrunning 
our country at their own sweet will. There are other Asiatic 
nations whose people would be as great a menace to Americans 
and their institutions as are the subjects of the great Empress 
who rules the four hundred million inhabitants of China from 
the secluded imperial palace in Peking. It cannot be denied that 
from some parts of Europe it is possible to receive a class of im- 
migrants that are little more desirable than those from Asiatic 
countries, though there is not between them and us that vast 
abyss which separates us from the Oriental. The latter we have 
been able through sad experience to study very closely and to 
ascertain what his presence among us means. Of necessity the 
Chinese, because of the large colony which has grown up in Cali- 
fornia, have been the principal objects of this study; but it has 
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also been learned that what has been found true of them is true 
in all essential particulars of all the other peoples of the Orient. 

The opposition to the Chinese is not an unthinking, unreason- 
ing prejudice. In the early days of the Pacific Coast they were 
gladly welcomed. There was work for them to do in building 
railroads, in reclaiming waste-lands, in caring for and harvesting 
crops; and, even now, it would be a boon to all agriculturists and 
horticulturists of California if Chinese laborers could be freely 
admitted without danger to interests far greater than the success- 
ful management of a ranch. Yet our experience has created an 
intelligent public opinion which is unalterably opposed to the 
immigration of Chinese peon labor. The reasons are not far to 
seek. They are fundamental—racial—and are bound to make 
themselves felt in spite of theories as to moral obligations or the 
assumed needs of foreign trade. They bring to the front again 
that pitiless truth of the survival of the fittest. In the question 
of life or death which is involved, the moral theories of the pro- 
Chinese advocates can scarcely have that weight which would be 
theirs were the future of our institutions and our race on this 
continent in no danger. When two races so radically different as 
Chinese and Americans freely intermingle in large numbers, 
there must be assimilation or the subjection of one to the other. 

The experience of the United States for fifty years, and of 
other countries for far longer periods, proves conclusively that 
the Chinese are not assimilative. Witness the Chinese colonies 
in San Francisco, Hongkong, Manila, Singapore, Penang and 
Malacca. Their racial tendency is more strongly opposed to 
amalgamation with other races than that of the Hindoo or the 
Parsee. Far into future history they will be what they now are, 
and they will remain aloof from all other peoples. If they are 
not assimilative, they can be only a foreign body within our 
borders, and must either suppress or be suppressed. 

In the contest for survival between the American and the 
Chinese, the latter has an overpowering advantage. Centuries 
before there was an Anglo-Saxon, the Chinese had gained their 
present characteristics. Thousands of years of exclusion of all 
other peoples had made them unassimilative. Their country, 
walled against the external world, which they regarded with con- 
tempt, became crowded to the limit of support, and universal 
poverty was the result. For thousands of years, the people of 
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China have been compelled to live on the scantiest of means; and 
the result is a race—the fittest only surviving—which is probably 
capable of sustaining more hardships, of living on cheaper food, 
of needing less clothing and shelter, of having fewer wants, and 
a lower estimate of life, as a whole, than any other civilized 
people. They are capable of entering into competition with 
any race on earth, with the chances in favor of their ultimate 
supremacy. To attempt to meet the Chinese on their own ground 
would mean decimation at once. No other civilized people could 
endure were it to adopt the Chinese standard, and that standard 
they would have to adopt were they to compete at all. 

Such competitors with men and women of our own race do not 
come to us even as free agents. It is well known that they are 
in practical slavery, more harsh and exacting than that suffered 
by the victims of the padrone system who come to us from South- 
ern Italy to earn as slaves, in the land of liberty, fortunes for 
harsh taskmasters here or abroad. This slavery is not an accident 
of Chinese communities in America. It is one of the institutions 
of China. There the practice of buying and selling men and 
women is nearly as common as the buying and selling cattle among 
us. It is a system recognized by Chinese law and has been in 
vogue for thousands of years. It is a feature of Chinese civiliza- 
tion which is more firmly rooted than the principle of industrial 
liberty is with us. This is the system which is imported into the 
United States with coolie labor and which would supplant free 
labor in field and workshop were the opportunity given. Coolie 
~ laborers are hired out in gangs by a “boss” who collects their 
wages, giving them a part and turning over to some Chinese 
“ Company” the remainder; and they are compelled to endure 
this servitude because the members of their families in China are 
hostages for them, and are guarantees that they will return to 
China and will maintain their allegiance to the country of their 
birth. As an American Consul-General has pointed out, the hor- 
rible punishment that may lawfully be inflicted on these hostages 
is sufficient to account for the rarity of instances of naturalization 
which have occurred in the history of Chinese immigration to the 
United States. Even when a coolie dies here, his bones, under 
terms of the contract, are sent home for burial. 

When men are held in slavery, it is not to be expected that 
women will be exempt, and they are not. In China they are law- 
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fully held as household slaves, as concubines or for immoral 
purposes. In fact, women are looked upon as legitimate objects 
of barter. The real wife, even, has only a semblance of freedom, 
and she is surrounded by actual slaves—girls bought for so much 
cash. But these wives, except in a few isolated instances, never 
accompany their husbands abroad. They are left at home as 
hostages, and it is to see them and to conform to the requirements 
of their religious belief that Chinamen make their periodical 
visits home. Such women as are found in the domestic establish- 
ments of Chinese in America are to be classified with those slaves 
recognized by Chinese law as concubines. The true family life 
of the Chinaman is not found here; but, if it were, the conditions 
would not be changed—they would simply be intensified. The 
American ideal of a home has never arisen in the Chinese mind, 
and there is no evidence that it ever will. The teachings and 
practices of thousands of years can be overcome only by other 
thousands of years of education along other lines. In order to 
embrace Christian civilization, the entire mental and moral make- 
up of the Oriental must be changed. He cannot be made an 
American in a day. 

There is still another danger that unrestricted immigration 
from the Orient would bring upon us. This is particularly con- 
spicuous in the case of the Chinese. If they were firmly en- 
trenched here, there would be introduced a trades-union system 
compared with which the American system is child’s play. China 
is a nation in which the guild principle is a necessary part of the 
industrial system. It exists also among the mercantile class, as 
well as among the members of the handicrafts. What it is capable 
of doing, and how silently and irresistibly it works, we have had 
good reason to learn from the boycott on American goods which it 
has made so effective. 

In addition to the mercantile and handicraft guilds, there are 
the guilds which are formed by the people from the same town or 
province when living in other than the place of their birth. Such 
guilds follow the Chinaman everywhere; and, when a considerable 
number of Chinese from the same district are gathered together, 
there is founded a guild which binds them in a homogeneous.whole 
for self-protection and aggressive action against those by whom 
they are surrounded, if such action can in any way prorhote their 
own interests. Consul Fowler says that, in dealing with such 
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guilds in China, “consuls and diplomats have a very grave mat- 
ter on their hands.” So would the United States Government 
also have a grave matter on its hands, were there permitted among 
us a large Chinese population, which would surely come were the 
bars of restriction lowered. 

What has been said will give some idea of the character of the 
immigrants that we desire to exclude from our shores. It is 
easy to infer, from the facts given, something of the nature of the 
communities that would be formed were immigration unrestricted. 
Bringing with them slavery, concubinage, prostitution, the opium 
vice, the disease of leprosy, the offensive and defensive organiza- 
tion of clans and guilds, the lowest standard of living known, and 
a detestation of the people among whom they live and with whom 
they will not even leave their bones when dead, they form a com- 
munity within a community, and there live the Chinese life. 

They have their terrorists’ societies, their laws and customs, 
enforced with the barbarity which characterizes such enforcement 
in China, and they yield only outward obedience to the law of the 
land. They make use of our courts, by means of false witnesses, 
to reach with punishment some offender against themselves, and 
oy the same means they prevent justice from being done in cases 
in which they are a party. They are rigidly organized to evade 
all laws bearing hard upon them, and the organization is so per- 
fect that evasion is not difficult. They herd together by thousands 
in small space, caring nothing for shelter beyond the four walls 
and roof, and creating a district of dirt and filth where once were 
cleanliness and beauty. Within the dark and smoky rookeries 
where they dwell, they open dens for the demoralization of the 
white youths who surround them. They neither build nor re- 
pair, beautify nor cleanse, and their quarter reverts to the condi- 
tions found in the densely crowded cities of China. In such a 
sink, is it to be wondered at that nothing American can have a 
place; that no idea born of our civilization can find a lodgment; 
that the most prominent result is crime? 

Looking to the more material aspect of the case, it is found 
that practically none of the earnings of Chinese in this country 
are invested here. All the savings of these shrewd money-makers 
go eventually to China, and no benefit accrues to our own country 
from the capital amassed by Chinese merchants. In San Fran- 
cisco, the official figures for 1899 showed that one-quarter of the 
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duties on imports were paid by Chinese merchants. This is evi- 
dence of the great volume of trade in the hands of these Orientals. 
But in spite of the vast sums made, one would have looked in vain 
for any evidences of public spirit among them. They built no 
stores, no houses; they expended no money in any of the hun- 
dreds of ways in which prosperous Americans are wont to make 
their presence felt to the benefit of the community in which they 
live. On the contrary, the quarters that they inhabited were the 
most dilapidated, dirty and uninviting in the whole city—so 
noxious that, since the great fire, an effort is being made to pre- 
vent the reestablishment in the heart of the town of a foreign 
settlement that was offensive to the eye, the ear, the nose, and 
often to the touch. The Chinese merchant, rich, educated and re- 
fined in accordance with Chinese ideals, lived within these quar- 
ters and there maintained his domestic establishment; and yet 
between the genuine Chinese merchant or scholar and the coolie 
there is a gulf which the latter can never cross. The educated and 
cultivated Chinamen in America are comparatively few in num- 
ber, but when one of them is met he is recognized readily. He is 
a man keen and intelligent, and when he can escape from his 
habitual distrust of Americans he is most pleasant to meet. But 
this distrust is hard to overcome, because it results from the 
hereditary and ineradicable social and moral ideals and manner 
of thought by which he is differentiated from Americans and 
Europeans through centuries of teaching and practice.- The ed- 
ucated Oriental is a superior man, and it is not against him that 
objection is raised, but against the coolie who finds in this coun- 
try a field for competition so vast and so profitable that, without 
restrictions, it would be filled to overflowing with Asiatic labor, 
bringing with it standards of life and morals which can tend only 
to drag down the American workman from the high level he has 
attained. 

Personal freedom, the home, education, Christian ideals, respect 
for law and order are found on one side, and on the other the 
traffic in human flesh, domestic life which renders a home im- 
possible, a desire for only that knowledge which may be at once 
coined into dollars, a contempt for our religion as new, novel, 
and without substantial basis, and no idea of the meaning of law 
other than as a regulation to be evaded by cunning or by bribery. 
The attack of the coolie laborer is not alone on wages, but on the 
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very foundation of the American workman’s prosperity and well- 
being. The contest is between two social systems utterly opposed 
to each other. Customs and ideas that are the growth of three 
or four thousand years, which have made the Chinese a people 
of the strongest vitality, of fewest wants, and least aspiration for 
improvement, will inevitably conquer, as they have always con- 
quered, in a strife with a civilization of a high plane. A scale of 
wages like that given by Consul-General Jernigan at Shanghai— 
blacksmith, 13 cents a day; brass-worker, 16 cents; barber, 3 
cents; bootmaker, 10 cents; bricklayer, 10 cents; cabinet-maker, 
11 cents; tailor, 10 cents; cotton-mill machinist, 11 to 22 cents; 
and cotton-factory hands, 18 cents—shows the margin which the 
coolie laborer has in a competition with American labor. With 
such a margin and such a heredity as he has, there can be no 
doubt as to his ability to overwhelm the laborer of any nation 
having modern civilization. 

The immigration from China presents the most serious question 
in regard to emigration from the Orient, for the reason that 
China contains from 400,000,000 to 450,000,000 people, the 
mass of whom are of the class that are so objectionable here. But 
there are other Asiatics against whom similar objections are 
urged, and who would form here colonies that would forever 
remain distinct. Among these are the Japanese and Coreans, the 
former 50,000,000 in number, and already forming too large a 
population for the limited area of the Empire. Chances to expand 
have for a long time been sought, and the domination of Corea 
by Japan is one of the results of the great pressure of population 
in the Japanese islands. To relieve this pressure, longing eyes 
were once cast towards Hawaii, and it is probable that in the 
near future the Philippines will be the object of desire. These 
two Asiatic nations, while differing from the Chinese in many 
important respects, are alike with them in their lack of assimila- 
tive power, and for similar reasons. The Japanese will be always 
a Japanese, and will never become an American. He will main- 
tain here intact all the characteristics of the civilization which 
is a thousand or more years older than our own, and between these 
two forms of progress there are irreconcilable differences. The 
competition of such a people with our own artisans can have only 
one result—the lowering of the standard of life among our own 
people, who must relinquish some of the best results of Christian 
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progress in order to compete at all. But such objection, as in the 
case of the Chinese, applies solely to the immigrants who come 
here to enter fields of industrial labor which are now filled with a 
prosperous and progressive population of our own blood, animated 
by the high ideals of the Anglo-Saxon. One of those ideals is 
the home, which is unknown to the Oriental. On the home, as 
a unit, is built up the system under which we live. The family, 
the family life and all its interests, is the firm basis on which 
rests all that is best in our present stage of advancement. With 
it the Church and the free schools are inextricably blended; and 
whatever affects one affects the other two elements of our civiliza- 
tion. Sweep them all away, and we should revert to the semi- 
civilized condition of the Orientals who have not developed the 
ideas which are embodied in the home, the Church and the 
schools. Admit among us a large population lacking those ideas 
and incapable of developing them, and there would be introduced 
a powerful force constantly opposing advancement along Christian 
lines and tending to drag down society to the Asiatic level. 

Although from some parts of Europe and Asia Minor there 
come to us many immigrants who, like the bulk of the Chinese, 
are peons, there cannot be urged against them the same objection 
that is brought against the Chinese coolie. Natives of Southern 
Italy, Syria and Greece come here under the padrone system, 
some of them receiving only $100 per year for the work they do, 
their earnings going to their masters. But these, perhaps the 
most objectionable of the immigrants from the other side of the 
Atlantic, are of our own civilization, and if given a chance event- 
ually fit into our system without difficulty. In any event, the 
second generation, educated in our public schools, becomes Amer- 
ican in the best sense of the term. What becomes of the average 
immigrant from Ireland, England, Germany, France, Sweden, 
Norway, Austria and Italy is readily ascertained by a glance at 
any community which has reeeived such accessions. One will 
find them in all walks of life, industrial and professional, and 
their children among the most ardent of young Americans. 

Mr. Z. F. McSweeny, formerly Assistant Commissioner of Im- 
migration, in an article published not long ago, reviewed the 
course of immigration past and present, pointing out its charac- 
teristics, its advantages and the dangers which threaten from the 
unrestricted admission of people of criminal instincts, the men- 
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tally unsound, and those who are unable to make a living by 
honest means. He says: 


“When we consider this question it compels us to pause in wonder as 
to what its effect will be on the future of the American people. If, 
in spite of our institutions and forms of government, the alien races 
that have already come and are still coming can succeed in under- 
mining our religious, political, and economic foundations, it will be be- 
cause we willingly succumb, through inertia, to their influences. Rome, 
Babylon, and all the nations of the world that have fallen have done so 
because they abandoned their moral, religious, and social ideals, their 
decline in most cases being contemporaneous with the introduction of 
alien races. If such is to be the result in this country, it will simply 
be history repeating itself; but I have confidence enough in the morals 
and character of the American people to believe that the races intro- 
duced among us will take from us only that which is good, and through 
education we will give them stability and the power to become thoroughly 


assimilated.” 


I, too, have confidence that the morals and character of the 
American people will leaven the mass of our population, if we take 
care to exclude the inert elements of inbred criminality, degener- 
acy and Orientalism. 


GrorGE C. PERKINS. 








THE IMPENDING CONFLICT. 


BY HANNIS TAYLOR, LL.D. 





In the last number of this Review appeared, side by side, two 
articles of far-reaching and portentous importance: the one 
entitled “ An Appeal to Our Millionaires,” by X, who is said to 
be “the most profound philosopher living in the United States” ; 
the other entitled “'The Graduated Taxation of Incomes and In- 
heritances,” by the Hon. Wayne Mac Veagh, justly distinguished 
as one of the foremost of our jurists and statesmen. By these 
coincident declarations, emanating from the highest and most 
conservative sources, the American people have been warned, in 
no uncertain terms, that they are in the presence of an irrepress- 
ible conflict by whose side “all the other questions under public 
discussion are of little or no importance.” X, in his “ appeal 
to our millionaires,” fearlessly states the ultimate question, when 
he reminds them that the title to their “surplus wealth” rests 
upon nothing more substantial than the legislative will of the 
American people. He admonishes them, therefore, to abstain 
from such vulgar and cruel ostentation as is likely to bring upon 
them the growing wrath of an all-poWerful electorate. To use 
his own language: 


“These considerations naturally bring us to the crus of the situation, 
which is, as has been stated, the popular estimation of the absence of 
any moral title of our millionaires to the billions of money they have 
either themselves succeeded in abstracting from the common store or 
have inherited from ancestors who had so abstracted it.” 


His argument is that, under a popular government, all property 
rights rest solely upon laws made by the people themselves, whose 
moral convictions are the ultimate bases of everything. In view 
of that fact, he thinks it well for the millionaires to be reminded 
of the words of Daniel Webster, who said: . 
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“In the nature of things, those who have not property and see their 
neighbors possessed of much more than they think thce:n to need can- 
not be favorable to laws made for the protcciion of such property. 
When this class becomes numerous, it grows clamorous. It looks on 
property as its prey and plunder, and is naturally ready at all times 
for violence and revolution. It would seem, then, to be the part of 
political wisdom to found government on property, but to establish 
such distribution of property, by the laws which regulate its trans- 
mission and alienation, as to interest the great majority of society in 
the support of the government.” 


Mr. Webster’s sagacious suggestion is then supported by the dec- 
laration of the late Lord Coleridge, Chief Justice of England, 
who, in discussing the rules by which the practical enjoyment of 


property is regulated, said: 


“Now, what is the right of property? The end of property is sub- 
sistence, by which end nature has bounded our pretentions to it; hence, 
in a state of nature, we cannot take more than we use, nor hold it longer 
than we live and are capable of using it. . .. The right of inheritance, 
a purely artificial right, has been at different times and in different 
countries very variously dealt with. The same power which prescribes 
rules for the possession and descent of property can of course alter them, 
for plain absurdities would follow if this were not so; and the consent 
of nations and the practices of ages have long since established this 
simple truth.” 


Stating the same principle in his own language, X says: 


“Now, what are the bulwarks of private property in the imperial 
commonwealth of New York, where so much of it is situated? As to 
incomes, nobody will have the effrontery to deny that, if the majority 
of the voters choose to elect a Governor of their own way of thinking 
and a majority in both houses of the Legislature, they can readily 
enact a progressive taxation of incomes which will limit every citizen 
of New York State to such income as the majority of the voters 
consider sufficient for him. It is, if possible, even less likely that any- 
body will deny that, in order to effectually turn every dollar of the 
property of every decedent into the public treasury at his death, no 
affirmative legislation is necessary. It is only necessary to repeal the 
statutes now authorizing the descent of such property to the heirs and 
legatees of the decedent. It is perfectly apparent, therefore, that there 
is no ultimate security for a single dollar of private property in New 
York, and precisely the same statement is true of all other American 
States, except such as a majority of the voters may decide to be just 
and wise, both to the possessors of such property and to the community 
at large.” 
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X impresses upon his readers the fact that such principles were 
proclaimed as elementary by Webster, speaking to an assemblage 
of conservative citizens of New England met to celebrate the 
landing of the Pilgrims, and by Chief-Justice Coleridge, address- 
ing an assemblage of conservative lawyers in conservative Scot- 
land. 

After stating the contentions involved in the discussion of “ the 
graduated taxation of incomes and inheritances,” Mr. Mac Veagh 
asks this question: 


“ Ought there to be a limit fixed beyond which, for the public welfare, 
the further accumulation of surplus wealth should be discouraged? 
If so, where should the limit be placed and the discouragement begin, 
and at what ratio should the discouragement proceed? And if there is 
to be such discouragement, is a system of graduated taxation the most 
effective and least objectionable method of applying it? The sug- 
gestions formerly made in reference to such a system were concerned 
with apportioning the inevitable burdens of taxation. These latter sug- 
gestions relate themselves to the welfare of society, and raise the ques- 
tion whether gigantic fortunes are in themselves, or in the methods of 
their acquisition, such serious obstacles to the contentment, the peace, 
and the healthy growth of the community as to call for their abatement. 
We are to-day face to face with these grave and far-reaching problems. 
It is impossible either to avoid them or to postpone them. All that 
is left for us is to discuss them and to endeavor to settle them upon some 
sane and rational basis. It is equally futile and cowardly to pretend 
that they do not exist or that we need not bother ourselves about them.” 





Two weeks before the foregoing saw the light, the President of 
the United States, in a thoughtful and weighty speech made at 
the laying of the corner-stone of the office-building of the House 
of Representatives, said : 


“It is important to this people to grapple with the problems con- 
nected with the amassing of enormous fortunes, and the use of such 
fortunes, both corporate and individual, in business. We should dis- 
criminate in the sharpest way between fortunes well won and fortunes 
ill won; between those gained as an incident to performing great serv- 
ices to the community as a whole, and those gained in evil fashion by 
keeping just within the limits of mere law-honesty. Of course, no 
amount of charity in spending such fortunes in any way compensates 
for misconduct in making them. As a matter of personal conviction, 
and without pretending to discuss the details or formulate the system, 
I feel that we shall ultimately have to consider the adoption of some 
such scheme as that of a progressive tax on all fortunes beyond a 
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certain amount, either given in life, or devised or bequeathed upon 
death, to any individual—a tax so framed as to put it out of the power 
of the owner of these enormous fortunes to hand out more than a 
certain amount to any one individual; the tax, of course, to be imposed 
by the National and not the State Government. Such taxation should, 
of course, be aimed merely at the inheritance or transmission in their 
entirety of those fortunes beyond all healthy limits.” 


The mighty problems thus solemnly propounded by leaders of 
American thought are pending for solution throughout the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. They are no less serious at Westminster 
than at Washington. As X points out, within a fortnight after 
President Roosevelt had declared in favor of the graduated taxa- 
tion of inheritances, Mr. Asquith, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
admonished the House of Commons that “the time has arrived 
for an inquiry into the practicability of a graduated tax upon 
incomes.” The supreme power in the hereditary republic of 
England is vested in a representative chamber, whose members 
are chosen by an electorate resting practically upon manhood 
suffrage, an electorate which has grown from about 400,000 voters 
in 1832 to nearly 7,000,000 at the present time. The sudden 
appearance in the British House of Commons of more than fifty 
Labor members is conclusive evidence of the fact that this grow- 
ing element of political power is resolved to take a hand in the 
solution of problems in which they feel they are deeply concerned. 
As the English constitutional system is far more democratic than 
our own, any revolution may there be wrought under the forms 
of law the moment the majority of the popular chamber passes 
under the control of those who have resolved to bring it about. 
Such majority is entirely unrestrained by any constitutional limi- 
tations on the legislative power. The omnipotent Parliament 
knows nothing of vested interests or vested rights. Above all, it 
knows no such thing as a charter of a private corporation as an 
inviolable contract beyond legislative control. For that reason, 
it is impossible for a trust or monopoly to live a moment in the 
British Empire in opposition to the legislative will. When the 
monopolies granted by Elizabeth were attacked, she at once sent 
a message to the Commons with the promise that, as to such 
patents as were “ grievous to her subjects, some should be pres- 
ently repealed, some superseded, and none put in execution but 
such as should first have a trial, according to law, for the good 
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of the people.” In the Parliament of 1621, the power of im- 
peachment which had lain dormant for a hundred and sixty-two 
years was revived, in order to punish two monopolists for fraud 
and oppression committed by them as patentees for the exclusive 
manufacture of gold and silver thread, for the inspection of inns 
and hostelries, and for the licensing of ale-houses. By an act 
which could be printed on a page of note-paper, the British. Par- 
liament could cut the roots of all such trusts and monopolies 
as now vex the national life of the United States, without any 
review whatever by the judicial power. In the same way, it could 
rearrange the entire system of property rights, and tax incomes 
and inheritances in any form it saw fit to adopt. Nothing is more 
barren than Austin’s ethical theory that an act of Parliament 
which violates fundamental rights, though legal and binding, is 
still unconstitutional.* No English jurist will for a moment 
deny that the omnipotent Parliament, if it sees fit, may seize and 
sell the estates of any landowner in the realm and distribute 
the proceeds among the poor of London. ‘The only restraint 
which protects the holders of property against such a possibility 
is the conservatism and sense of natural justice of a people who, 
for a thousand years, have lived under the reign of law. As the 
English people have always been willing to trust themselves, they 
have not hesitated to leave the supreme legislative power un- 
trammelled, so that, at critical moments, great offenders or com- 
binations of offenders against the state may be made to feel the 
stroke of “ that two-handed engine at the door,” ever “ready to 
smite once, and smite no more.” 

Our system of constitutional limitations on legislative power is 
purely an American invention, and its most important outcome is 
the term “vested rights,”"—rights protected against legislative 
interference forbidden in fundamental laws, and against judicial 
interference contrary to “ the ’:w of the land.” Thus the founders 
of this republic, unwilling to commit untrammelled legislative 
power either to State or Federal Legislatures, vested a supreme 
revising power in the judiciary, State and Federal. The cardinal 
purpose of this system of checks and balances was to prevent, in 
the course of our political evolution, any sudden or radical 
changes as the result of popular wrath or fanaticism ; it being most 


*“ Province of Jurisprudence,” Sect. vi. See also Leslie Stephen, 


“Science of Ethics,” p. 143. 
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desirable that all such changes should be worked out gradually, 
under the forms of law. In the earlier stages of our growth, the 
harness did not chafe very much, as there was room enough for 
expansion within the lines which our paper constitutions defined. 
But, now that the national life has become vast and complex, and 
abnormal accumulations of wealth have resulted mainly through 
such protection and privileges to private corporations as are 
granted in no other country, we are confronted with a situation 
in which the question of questions is this: How can a readjust- 
ment be brought about, under the existing system of constitutional 
limitations, without a revolutionary change in the organism as a 
whole? All conservative statesmen and jurists should seek such 
a solution, with the fact clearly before their eyes that, if it can- 
not be found, the readjustment will force itself through revolu- 
tionary channels. As X has stated the case: 


“The American people, like most other peoples of which we have 
knowledge, may be roughly divided into three classes—those who have 
much more money than is good for them, those who have perhaps as 
minuch money as is good for them, and those who have less money than 
would be good for them. The first class is numerically small; the second 
class is larger but still small; and the third class is vastly larger than 
both the others together. As each voter in this country at this time has 
exactly the same voice in the government as every other voter, the laws 
regulating the acquisition and descent of property must sooner or later 
conform to the views of the voters of the third class.” 


The ranks of that third class are being rapidly recruited from 
Teutonic, Slavonic and Latin lands, where the growth of Social- 
ism and Anarchism is rampant among the laboring classes. Here 
the American Federation of Labor has announced its purpose to 
enter the field of practical politics, in order to give political effect 
to its demands. It is, therefore, equally futile and cowardly to 
pretend that the problem of problems is not before us for solu- 
tion. The simple question now is as to the capacity of the exist- 
ing constitutional machinery to provide the means through which 
certain inevitable changes can be brought about without a sud- 
den wrench. That machinery must be so operated as to produce 
two results: first, the organized and consolidated power of cor- 
porate wealth must be subjected, as never before, to State control ; 
second, the abnormal accumulations of surplus wealth, largely the 
product of corporate agency, must be gradually redistributed and 
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made impossible for the future, through a graduated tax on in- 
heritances and incomes, on the bases outlined by President Roose- 
velt and Mr. Mac Veagh. 

As all the world knows, the peculiar vantage-ground occupied 
by corporations in the United States is the outcome of the judge- 
made law laid down in the Dartmouth College case, wherein it was 
held, contrary to English ideas, that the charter of a private cor- 
poration is a contract, within the meaning of that clause of the 
Constitution of the United States which declares that no State 
shall make any law impairing the obligation of contracts. For a 
long time, the effects of that decision were salutary, as the na- 
tional wealth was vastly increased through the confidence which 
it imparted to corporate enterprise. But, since the corporate 
power and wealth thus nourished have become a menace to the 
commonwealth, the Supreme Court has been doing all in its 
power to narrow the scope of the decision, by widening the decla- 
ration that the obligation clause does not restrain States in the 
regulation of their civil governmental institutions. While the 
Bar would justly regard the entire overruling of the case in ques- 
tion as revolutionary, it may be well for all who are interested 
in its authority to remember the fact that the power that made 
can unmake, the power that created can destroy. If Marshall 
and his associates had only interpolated the word “not” at a 
certain place in their opinion, private corporations in the United 
States would have stood upon the only basis ever provided for 
them in the law of England. If that basis had been adopt- 
ed, while we would have less corporate wealth, we would not be 
confronted with the gigantic evils arising out of the control of 
interstate commerce through combinations between common car- 
riers, and through discriminating methods employed by individual 
carriers. The struggle of Congress with the $14,000,000,000 
invested in railroads is progressing hopefully, under the valiant 
leadership of President Roosevelt. That struggle, which began 
with the ineffectual Interstate Commerce Act of 1887, halted 
for many a year, until the popular impetus came whose outcome 
is the Hepburn Bill, by which power is given to the Commis- 
sion, not only to declare old practices and rates unreasonable, 
but to formulate and prescribe new, just and reasonable practices 
and rates, and to put them in force with the aid of the Federal 
courts, subject to a broad and immediate court review. That 
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bill, however, terminates only the first stage in the conflict, as 
the advocates of still greater state control contend that, in fixing 
the amount the railroads may earn, the Commission must take 
into account the actual value of the railroads, estimated in round 
numbers at $6,000,000,000, and not their nominal capitalization, 
estimated in the same way at $14,000,000,000. The ultimate 
question thus presented is this: Shall $8,000,000,000, claimed by 
the railroads as property, be annihilated through a further exer- 
cise of Federal control? That question must find its ultimate 
solution at the ballot-box, because the Supreme Court has held 
that, if a railroad corporation has bonded its property for an 
amount that exceeds its fair value, or if its capitalization is 
largely fictitious, it cannot impose upon the public the burden of 
such increased rates as may be required for realizing profits upon 
such excessive valuation or fictitious capitalization. In his re- 
cent discussion of the question in the Senate of the. United States, 
Senator La Follette said: ‘“‘ The public contends that the capitali- 
zation is grossly in excess of the fair value, and not a lawful basis 
for taxing transportation. . . . This session of Congress will be 
but the preliminary skirmish of the great contest to follow.” 
When we consider the number of innocent, and often helpless, 
holders of railroad securities, the need is certainly manifest for 
the arbitrating power of a just and conservative public opinion. 
As stated already, the Chancellor of the English Exchequer 
has very recently said to the House of Commons that “ the time 
has arrived for an inquiry into the practicability of a graduated 
tax upon incomes.” Certainly, such a proposal should not startle 
a country in which the graduated taxation of inheritances, dur- 
ing the last twelve years, has become fixed as a matter of perma- 
nent financial policy. While Adam Smith said long ago that 
“the subjects of every state ought to contribute towards the sup- 
port of its government as nearly as possible in proportion to their 
respective abilities,” the Supreme Court, in the case of Thomas 
vs. Gay (169 U. S., 283), held that the law-making power is to 
determine all questions of discretion or policy in ordering or 
apportioning taxes, and all necessary rules and regulations for 
their collection; such questions are not for the courts, unless the 
legislature transcends its functions. And the same court, when 
it was called upon to determine the constitutionality of that part 
of the War Revenue Act of 1898 which imposed taxes on inherit- 
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ances by steadily increasing the rate to be levied as the amount 
of the inheritance increased, said that: 


“Taxes imposed with reference to the ability of the person on whom 
the burden is placed to bear the same have been levied since the founda- 
tion of the Government. So, also, some authoritative thinkers and a 
number of economic writers contend that a progressive tax is more just 
and equal than a proportional one. In the absence of constitutional 
limitation, the question whether it is or not is legislative, not judicial. 
The grave consequences which, it is asserted, must arise in the future, 
if the right to lay a progressive tax be recognized, inwolves in its ulti- 
mate aspect the mere assertion that free and representative government 
is a failure.” 


Because, by a single vote, the Supreme Court decided some time 
ago against the validity of a proportional income tax levied in a 
certain form, there is no reason to believe, in the light of the 
foregoing declaration, that the Court, as it is now, or as it will 
be constituted in the near future, will attempt to annul acts, 
drafted in the proper form, imposing graduated taxes upon both 
incomes and inheritances. When public opinion becomes so em- 
phatic upon this all-important measure as to drive both political 
parties to unite in its support, as in the case of the rate bill, the 
outcome will be, no doubt, an act upon which the Supreme Court 
will put the stamp of its approval. When a calm survey is thus 
made of all the pending problems involved in the gradual redis- 
tribution of the abnormal masses of surplus wealth accumulated 
in the hands of a few individuals, mainly through the appropria- 
tion of state powers which are common property of all, it is 
probable that all necessary reforms can be worked out through 
the agencies which our complicated constitutional machinery pro- 
vides. The driving power must be an aggressive public opinion, 
which will treat with equal severity the bloated monopolist, who 
is striving to retain more than his share, and the lazy Socialist, 
who is striving to appropriate a share produced by the sweat of 
some other man’s brow. The individual freeman seeking an 
honest return for honest labor must be carefully protected against 
both, while the imported anarchist, who looks on with a scowl, 
must be given to understand that, if he lives here, he must live 
according to law, and that, if he attempts to assail that law with 
the bomb and the torch, he must die according to law. 

If this republic is to stand forth distinctively for anything, it 
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should be for the principle of Individualism, as opposed to So- 
cialism and Anarchy on the one hand, and to the tyranny of con- 
solidated corporate wealth on the other. It should be the great 
missionary field in which the apostles of Individualism should 
preach its gospel to the rest of the world, less by precept than 
example. Those of its founders who fled from the intolerable 
restrictions of a political and ecclesiastical system dominated by 
the Star Chamber and High Commissions, attempted to establish 
here a new state system, in which the individual Christian man, 
guided by his own conscience and responsible spiritually only to 
his private judgment, could be restricted as little as possible by 
the intrusion of state power into the domain of individual ac- 
tivity. With that end in view, the state powers, local and na- 
tional, were incased in a system of constitutional limitations, 
without a precedent in the world’s history. An entirely unfore- 
seen outcome of that system of restrictions has been an immunity 
from state control in favor of private corporations never guar- 
anteed to them by English law, or by Roman law as administered 
in the Continental nations. Thus a vitalized monster like unto 
Frankenstein’s has developed within the palisades, which, through 
immunity from state control, has drawn into its hands an almost 
inconceivable aggregate corporate wealth, estimated at many 
billions of dollars. The dominating impu'se of those who direct 
this mighty force is so to organize and consolidate it that the 
will and identity of the individual toiler, in every department 
of life, shall be obliterated and lost in aggregations which swal- 
low up all minor competitors. Thus the inevitable mission of 
the monster born of corporate exemption from state control is to 
cut the tap-root of the national life, by eliminating Individual- 
ism as its foundation. Who can doubt that that consummation is 
inevitable, unless there still remains in the American people, 
manacled as they are by fetters of their own forging, enough un- 
restrained legislative power in the State and Federal Legislatures 
to remove the menace to Individualism which is more uncom- 
promising and deadly in its tendency even than that embodied in 
the state system of the Mother Land at the time of the migration. 
HANNIS TAYLor. 
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RELATIVE PROPERTY RIGHTS OF WOMEN 
IN MOHAMMEDAN COUNTRIES. 


BY GEORGE S. BATCHELLER, ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL COURT OF APPEALS (MIXED COURTS) OF EGYPT. 





THE institution of Woman’s Rights is of comparatively recent 
establishment. Until within about sixty years the rights of mar- 
ried women were classed in America and England with those of 
“lunatics.” In the legal formulas of England and until about 
1850 in America, the classification was “ Infants, Lunatics and 
Married Women.” In about the year 1848 the legislature of the 
State of New York overthrew the common-law distinction, and 
enacted the statute emancipating married women from these 
barbaric disabilities, and placed her on the same plane with men 
in regard to property rights and privileges. 

Throughout Europe, the old repressive system continued ; and, 
in most countries, is in force to-day, with these unreasonable dis- 
abilities as to the exercise of property rights. Only in 1882 
did England emancipate women from these humiliating restric- 
tions, by adopting almost literally the New York statute in the 
“ Married Woman’s Property Act”; while on the Continent, with 
the exception of Hungary, the “ Germanic system” of disabilities 
still prevails.* The Hungarian law is quite unique, giving to all 
women, married or single, full control of their property, and go- 
ing so far as to declare of full age and contracting capacity all 
married women, no matter how young they may be on entering 
into the marriage relation. 

In France, as in all other Continental countries, married wom- 
en remain under the tutelage of their husbands, and can exercise 
no independent powers over their personal estates ; but their rights 


*The German Emperor recently defined the vocation of woman as fol- 
lows: “ Kirche, Kinder, Kiiche””—Church, Children and Cooking. 
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may be assured and regulated by the Contract of Marriage, which 
in France and most European countries must be passed in the 
presence of some Government functionary with subscribing wit- 
nesses. In this document they stipulate as to the “dot” or 
dowry, and as to their separate estates; and determine whether 
they will join their property with that of their husband under 
the “ Community of Goods,” or, under the “régime dotal,” keep 
it separate; but it must always be under the supervision of a 
guardian, who may or may not be the husband. There is a ju- 
dicial adage which declares: “ Le mari est maitre et seigneur de 
la communauté.” The most frequent contract is what is termed 
“régime dotal avec limitations,” wherein the original estate of 
the parties is kept separate, but whatever is acquired after the 
marriage is owned jointly by the husband and wife. This is a 
considerable advance on the ancient system; still, the wife is not 
free to control her estate, and is considered for all practical pur- 
poses as an “ infant ” or minor as to ownership or control. While 
single, the women of France are now practically free. 

The situation of women in Mohammedan countries presents 
many interesting conditions very little understood among so- 
called “ civilized ” people. 

The prevalent notion that Mohammedan women are very ma- 
terially restricted in their property relations—that, in fact, they 
are little better than slaves, possessed of few rights which man is 
bound to respect—is quite erroneous. 

In general terms, “ woman’s rights ” in respect to property and 
material possessions of pecuniary value exist in the largest sense 
among Mohammedan people, and have so prevailed for many cen- 
turies. In fact, Mohammedan women, whether single or mar- 
ried, are absolutely free in respect to property relations. They 
may inherit, buy and sell and acquire by all the methods of legit- 
imate business, the same as men; and they may carry on any trade 
or profession, and manage their business affairs, without the par- 
ticipation of husbands, parents, brothers, or other persons than 
those designated by themselves, should they prefer not to act per- 
sonally, as their agent or representative. 

The “ Wakil,” or business attorney of a woman, is a very fre- 
quent personage in business affairs; and he is often called into 
Court to answer for his administration, cited by the woman pro- 
prietor, who is not required, if she be of full age, to have the 
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consent of her husband or guardian, as in Europe, to sue and be 
sued and perform all the acts incident to her estate. Property 
rights, it will be noted, are entirely independent of sex or marital 
relation. 

The only disability attending these women’s property rela- 
tions is in acquirement by inheritance. Their sex and social con- 
dition throw about them certain restraints, but solely as to suc- 
cession and inheritance. There are no restrictions as to purchase 
and sale and general administration. In the sale of land, the 
husband remains an entire stranger; he does not join in the deed 
of conveyance nor participate in the price. But, in respect of 
inheritance, the rights of women are relatively inferior to those 
of men. 

Sons inherit one-half, daughters one-quarter, wives only one- 
eighth; but if the wife has no children, she takes one-quarter. 
Where there are more than one wife (and the Mohammedan law 
allows of four), the eighth, or quarter, as the case may be, must 
be distributed pro rata among them all. The wife is allowed 
but one-eighth when there are children, because the mother will 
share to a degree in the minor child’s inheritance; and, again, 
children are bound, as soon as capable, to contribute to the sup- 
port of the mother. Furthermore, there is invariably a “dot” or 
dowry provided by the husband at the time of marriage, which 
remains inviolate to the wife; and, if it has not all been paid over 
to her in advance, or if it has been used by the husband even for 
family necessities, it remains a debt against the estate, and must 
be paid before distribution to the other heirs. The wife is not 
obliged to contribute from her separate estate for the mainte- 
nance of the family ; and, if the husband has used any part of the 
wife’s property for such purpose, she may maintain a suit against 
him for its restitution. As for the daughters, it is presumed that 
they require less than the sons, and they may remain under the 
protection of the male members of the family even after the break- 
ing up of the’“home.” Furthermore, should they marry (and 
marriage is universal, there are no “ old maids”), they receive a 
“ dot” from their husband. 

A Mohammedan can only dispose of a third of his estate by 
will and testament to the prejudice of his legal heirs, nor can he 
prefer one member of, his family to another. The succession of 
estate is a Koranic canon, and may not be altered or modified by 
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individual act or governmental legislation. But there are cer- 
tain fixed inhibitions as to inheritance: for instance, the person 
must be free. “ He is prohibited if he has ever attempted the life, 
with or without premeditation, of his parent;” but he may in- 
herit “if he has slain his parent” in legitimate self-defence, or 
if he was the indirect cause of his parent’s death, or if he was 
insane. 

The difference of religion excludes a Christian from all rights 
of inheritance from a Mohammedan, and vice versa. A Mussul- 
man may inherit the goods of his apostate parent, acquired before 
the abjuration of his faith; but goods acquired after the abjura- 
tion go to the “ Beit-el-Mal,” the Treasury. 

While a Mohammedan may not by testament dispose of more 
than one-third of his estate to the prejudice of his legal heirs, 
there is a very extraordinary exception to this rule which is not 
unfrequently followed by the devout Mussulman, or by a married 
woman for some less pious motive. “ While in perfect health 
and sound mind,” he may constitute a “ Wakf” (trust) of all or 
a part of his estate, the revenues to be paid in whole or in part 
to his family; or the revenues may be devoted to other “ moral 
purposes ” to the exclusion of the family, provided always that 
the “remainder,” after the expiration of the special trust, shall 
go to some “pious object ””—the maintenance of mosques, hos- 
pitals, or other charitable institutions. But if the “ Wakf” be 
constituted “ during the last illness ” of its creator, he may only 
“wakfieh” (or trustee) one-third of his estate. The same right 
of wakf is enjoyed by women, and they not unfrequently by its 
exercise exclude the husband, or other members of their family, 
from motives entirely their own. 

Egypt may be said to be the country of trust estates. There 
are so many, both public and private, that there is an Adminis- 
tration of Wakfs, with a Minister at its head, and this Institution 
holds some of the most valuable property in Egypt, and exercises 
extensive powers in the management of estates. A private wakf 
passes to this Administration after the extinction of the family or 
other object for which it was created. These private wakfs are 
usually administered by a private trustee, or “ Nozeer,’” who may 
be called to an account by any beneficiary and replaced for suffi- 
cient cause. This “ Nozeer ” is usually some member of the family, 
but not necessarily so; and women are often heard in court on 
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allegations of maladministration of their interests. Their rights 
are maintained with scrupulous exactitude, whether the “ No- 
zeer ” be a member of their family or a “stranger.” It may not 
be inappropriate to cite a couple of instances, from thousands of 
cases, of the independent exercise of “ woman’s rights,” under 
this institution. 

The wife of a prominent Pacha of Cairo, who had received a 
large dowry on her marriage from the Khedive Ismail, had per- 
mitted her rather gay lord to employ her fortune as suited his 
peculiar methods of enjoyment, thinking there was sufficient to 
last out. But, discovering that he was intrenching upon the 
principal, his wife revoked his power of attorney, and placed a 
large portion cf her remaining fortune in trust with the Wakfs 
Administration, providing that the income should be paid to her- 
self and her husband during their lifetime, and, as there are no 
children, the remainder to charitable objects. 

The other instance is where an emancipated slave claimed in 
the Mixed Courts the revenues of a large portion of the immense 
fortune of Prince Halim. The Princess Zenab Hanen, the sister 
of Prince Halim, inherited this large estate from her father, 
Mehemet Ali; and, having quarrelled with her brother (who had 
been banished from Egypt by the Khedive Ismail), sought to 
cut him off by the constitution of a Wakf of all her estate for the 
benefit of her husband and children, the remainder of revenue, 
in the absence of children, to go to her enfranchised slaves, and 
finally to the Wakfs Administration. Unhappily, her husband 
died, and there were no children. Later, she became reconciled 
with her brother, and sought to revoke the trust for the enfran- 
chised slaves, and bestow her “succession” upon her brother, 
Prince Halim. In fact, on the death of the Princess, Halim took 
possession of the estates and enjoyed for fifteen years their vast 
revenues, consisting of the rentals of the new Shepheard’s Hotel, 
the fine blocks of buildings ranging to the south, and also vast 
tracts of agricultural lands. After this long delay, the sole sur- 
vivor of the enfranchised slaves, a negress, came forward to claim 
the revenues, maintaining that the act revoking the trust was 
illegal; that consequently the trust should be administered for 
her benefit; and that Halim or his heirs should account to her 
for the fifteen years’ wrongful enjoyment. Owing to the interest 
of Halim’s associate, a Greek subject, jurisdiction in this case 
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came to the Mixed Courts. This case, involving several millions 
of pounds sterling, serves to illustrate the fact that there are 
judges in Egypt who take cognizance of the rights of women, 
even of an enfranchised negress. 

The division of property is such as to greatly facilitate its dis- 
tribution among heirs, and especially to women of the poorer 
classes, whose inheritance is often exceedingly small. The unit of 
distribution is the “ Kierat,” or twenty-fourth part, and the 
“ Kierat”’ has also its twenty-fourth part, or “Sem.” For in- 
stance a “ Feddan” of land (about an acre) is twenty-four 
“ Kierats,” and so with a house, or any other specified property. 
An intestate leaves a farm of twenty-four Feddans, and five heirs 
—two sons, two daughters and a widow. The widow would first 
receive her eighth, being three Kierats, leaving twenty-one Kierats ; 
of this the sons would receive two-thirds, or seven Kierats each; 
and the remaining third, seven Kterats, would be equally divided 
between the two daughters. 

It is not the policy or general practice for heirs to sell their 
heritage ; and, as the patriarchal system prevails, the oldest capa- 
ble male member of the family is usually authorized to administer 
the succession and distribute the revenues according to the legal 
proportions. It frequently happens that by a partition—and any 
heir may demand the setting apart of his or her inheritance—a 
single room in a house will fall to an heir, who thereby acquires 
an absolute title, with right of access, although the remainder of 
the house may eventually be owned by strangers; or a single 
Kierat of land, situated in a large tract belonging to others, may 
be owned by a poor woman who has the right of way and irri- 
gation privileges the same as the greater proprietor. Many legal 
actions are brought by women for the maintenance of their rights 
often violated by the larger adjoining proprietors. Quite recent- 
ly, an action was maintained in the Mixed Courts by a woman, 
whose single room, on the third floor, was damaged by the giving 
way of a supporting wall in a store on the ground floor, through 
the fault of the owner, a foreigner. 

And thus, since the foundation of the Mohammedan religion, 
over sixteen centuries ago, these “rights” of Mohammedan women 
have been recognized and held as inviolate as those of the 
“sterner sex.” 


GrorGcE S. BATCHELLER. 








THE INDEPENDENT PRESS: ITS OPPOR- 
TUNITIES AND DUTIES.* 


BY SAMUEL BOWLES, EDITOR OF “ THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN.” 





“ Here shall the Press the People’s cause maintain, 
Unawed by Influence and unbribed by Gain.” 


Suc was the noble motto which a famous Massachusetts judge 
wrote for a newspaper in Salem many years ago. Does the aver- 
age man, or even the exceptionally informed and intelligent man, 
realize how difficult it is for the press under modern conditions to 
fulfil its highest and most important function thus admirably 
expressed? The development of the news service of the great 
American newspapers has, of itself, made them at last politically 
independent. It has come to pass that a party organ of the old- 
fashioned type cannot now be successfully maintained; but the 
political thraldom of the press has been succeeded by a com- 
mercial thraldom more insidious and more dangerous to the wel- 
fare of society. The cheap newspaper of many pages, selling 
often at wholesale for less than the cost of the paper on which it 
is printed, is dominated by the advertiser, who pays all of the 
other heavy expenses and the profit. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
obstacles and the limitations which attend its service, speaking 
broadly, the press does still stand for the rights and interests of 
the people. In fact, it represents them, on the whole, more effi- 
ciently than ever before. It does this, not so much by its editorial 
opposition or advocacy, as by its publication of news, its daily 
presentation of each day’s history of the whole world, the record 
not merely of events but of thought, opinion, discovery. The 
marvel of this achievement is not less because we no longer think 
of it. Even the corrupt and dependent press is compelled to 


* This article formed a part of an address delivered before the State 
University at Columbia, Missouri, May 4, 1906. 
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publish the news. It cannot hope to exist if it fails to do so. 
The possession of the news, the knowledge of the world’s daily 
life, thought, movement, constitutes the most effective weapon 
for the protection of society. Justice and truth flourish in the 
light of publicity. Iniquity and wrong dread it and are ulti- 
mately cured by the influences which flow from its illuminating 
rays. 

It is often lightly remarked that the newspapers have lost their 
influence, that nobody cares what they have to say, that the great 
editors whose utterances commanded respect and guided the po- 
litical actions of large and loyal constituencies are all dead and 
have no successors. It is true that the commanding personalities 
who dominated certain editorial pages have disappeared, that the 
character of the newspaper has changed, but the ability of the 
press to affect public sentiment through its news columns has 
made it a greater power than ever. The modern editorial page, 
moreover, is a most important part of the news-giving mechanism 
of the press. Its function is to illuminate, to suggest, to inform, 
to expose, rather than to persuade or denounce. The annual ora- 
tion before the Phi Beta Kappa society at Harvard University 
in 1904 dealt ably and justly with the newspaper, and in opening 
it the speaker, Congressman Samuel W. McCall of Massachusetts, 
said: “ We tax ourselves enormously to support schools and col- 
leges, and carefully discuss systems of education, and yet the press 
as a practical educating force for good or evil is hardly second to 
any other agency.” No candid, informed and observant man will 
deny the truth of that statement. 

Recognizing clearly, then, the tremendous power in a free 
state of the modern, news-giving press, throwing its search-light 
fearlessly and vigorously in all directions, consider its inspiring 
opportunities and sobering responsibilities, and also the respon- 
sibilities of society in relation to the press. Think for a moment 
of the conditions of our lives as citizens of the great American 
republic. The new achievements in the manufacture of power 
and the application of power, the engineers tell us, have developed 
a new epoch, a period distinguished by its marvellous material 
advancement, its increase ih human comforts and conveniences, 
its expansion of human interests and pleasures. There are two 
significant features of this new life which command our atten- 
tion and with increasingly insistent force will command our ac- 
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tion for the sake of self-protection. One is our growing de- 
pendence upon each other, not merely for our welfare, but for 
existence itself. In our modern closely interrelated society the 
failure of any class, even of the individual under many circum- 
stances, to perform their or his part in the social economy in- 
volves disorder, discomfort, suffering, aye perhaps even death 
itself to hundreds, thousands,—it may be, as in the case of a great 
coal strike, to millions—of innocent and more or less helpless 
persons. The growth of population, the increasing disposition of 
people to gather into towns and cities, the new methods of co- 
operation and specialization which have been introduced into our 
domestic affairs, the intimate relations of mutual service which 
now exist between individuals, industrial classes, communities, 
sections, nations, all emphasize the lesson of our universal de- 
pendence upon others, the duty of consideration for our fellows, 
the vital importance of social harmony. 

The other impressive and portentous feature of our American 
economic system thus far is the substantial control of our great 
lines of transportation and communication, upon which the wel- 
fare of the nation depends, by private capital, for private profit. 
Influenced by our inherited love for individual freedom and re- 
spect for individual enterprise and leadership, incited also by 
our thirst for personal gain and our eager demand for quick 
achievement, we have given over to groups of individuals, organ- 
ized in corporate form and strongly led, great privileges and op- 
portunities inhering in the people themselves, without adequate 
public control or recompense. The result has been the develop- 
ment of a combined private property interest which dominates, 
if it does not control, the government, and threatens to make a 
hollow sham of our democratic institutions,—an interest avow- 
edly created and conducted for the public service, but admin- 
istered, broadly speaking, with notorious injustice and partiality, 
promoting the acquirement of enormous private fortunes which 
are in themselves a menace to the nation. We have allowed our 
tariff laws, theoretically designed for the sustainment of the 
people’s government and the development and enrichment of the 
entire nation, to be perverted to the advantage of individuals 
and the production of private wealth so fabulous that its posses- 
sion is a depressing burden to its owners, and its distribution by 
gift is attended with a pauperizing and debilitating influence 
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upon the communities and institutions which seek to be its bene- 
ficiaries. We have permitted capitalists and laboring men, respect- 
ively, to combine among themselves for a common selfish advan- 
tage with a practically free hand, but whenever there has been 
a movement on the part of the citizens of any community or state 
to combine to serve themselves, to do their own business as it 
were, the cry has been raised that such undertakings were im- 
practicable, undemocratic and an improper encroachment upon a 
field that should be reserved for individual enterprise. 

But a new light is breaking, a new spirit of democracy is hav- 
ing birth, a new consciousness of power is coming to the people, 
a new determination to assert and maintain their liberty. And_ 
the fundamental principle at the bottom of this movement is the 
human brotherhood taught by the Divine Master, which is, after 
all, the basis of just, true, honest democratic government and 
which must be more and more realized if our great experiment in 
democracy is to stand the test of time. In spite of the marked 
materialistic tendencies of the age, the common striving for 
wealth and the worship of wealth, there has never been a period 
in the history of the world when the social conscience was so 
active, so sensitive, as it is to-day, when the forces making for 
righteousness were so numerous and so potential. It is the self- 
protecting obligation and opportunity of our democratic society 
to unify and utilize these forces in procuring a greater measure 
of justice in the distribution of wealth, in promoting a deeper 
sense of social solidarity, in spiritualizing, as it were, for the 
common good, the common advancement, the material gains and 
powers that science and engineering are achieving. Art and 
beauty are no longer to be reserved for a favored class, but are 
more and more to be coupled with practical utility in public 
works and in private construction under public regulation, and 
are to be exemplified in countless ways for the enjoyment and 
elevation of all mankind. The essence of such a revitalized, 
modernized democracy is the civic spirit, the common readiness 
to serve and cooperate. Our present political and social ills are 
due in the last analysis to our own neglect, our own short-sighted, 
narrow selfishness as citizens. We are to cultivate a broader view, 
an enlightened selfishness, if you please, an understanding that 
democratic government is what we make it, and that it will not 
be clean and honest and just until we put those qualities into it 
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with incessant interest and watchfulness and service. We are 
to realize, too, that the responsibilities of citizenship in a demo- 
cratic state are far greater in these days than ever before, that 
they comprehend our obligations to our families and transcend 
our duties to any particular class or order of society. The prin- 
ciple of competition, or individual action, is still to play its 
vital part in the progress of humanity, but recognition that the 
individual and class interests are to bend when the common in- 
terest is at stake is now an essential element in a happy social 
order. 

Under such conditions and demands of our professedly demo- 
cratic society, how important the agency of the press, how vital 
to progress its honest and intelligent service! Is it not clear that 
the first principle of such service is an absolute devotion to the 
public interests? When the individual citizen neglects his civic 
duties, the community and state suffer; but when the newspaper, 
with its exceptional facilities for influence, is derelict or pros- 
titutes its powers, the effect is far-reaching and momentous. It 
is obviously the pretence of every newspaper, seeking public sup- 
port, that it stands for the public enlightenment and welfare. 
Even though it have no editorial opinions to express, and be 
simply an organ of information, it professes to publish things 
that are true and to be so far an honest servant of those who buy 
it. It is, then, a national misfortune that so large a section of 
‘the American press, under the operation of commercial influ- 
ences, has been led into the adoption of methods and practices 
which are essentially dishonest. I refer especially to the exag- 
gerations and misrepresentations which characterize the so-called 
“yellow press.” The predominant tone of this class of journal 
is a painful and distressing scream which manifests itself in dread- 
ful typographical effects, and to which the advertisers are en- 
couraged to add their discordant notes. 

Such newspapers are a disgrace to modern civilization. Never- 
theless, they have an influence and following, not, as I believe, 
because of these methods, but in spite of them. They particu- 
larly appeal to the poor and lowly, and exhibit, often with skill, 
a real or pretended sympathy with the causes of the masses, 
whom they are able to reach through their low-selling price. It 
is not, however, necessary that a newspaper should be ugly and 
repulsive in physical appearance, or dishonest in its manner of 
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presenting the news, in order to attain large circulation and 
financial prosperity. On the contrary, there are happily in this 
country examples of low-priced and thoroughly popular journals 
which are clean and attractive in their make-up, and honest and 
honorable in their service of their readers. 

A first essential to the adequate fulfilment of its avowed func- 
tion in the news-giving press is honest art and genuine propor- 
tion in its construction. It is the work poorly done that retards 
the world. The newspapers slovenly, dishonestly, crudely made, 
are those that conspicuously fail in their pretended public service 
and tend to become degrading and harmful influences. What- 
ever principles he may advocate on his editorial page, the news- 
paper-maker is bound in honor and by every just consideration of 


his calling to treat his readers in good faith and with respect. He. 


certainly cannot afford to desregard the interests of his adver- 
tisers; but, when the rights of the readers are subordinated or 
subinerged to meet the short-sighted demands of the advertisers, 
the newspaper becomes so far simply a lie. Such a policy per- 
sisted in defeats itself, and the newspaper produced simply or 
principally to carry advertising, ultimately becomes of very little 
value to its commercial patrons. So in respect to the unre- 
strained, intemperate use of scare head-lines and the faking of 
sensational news; these practices may win temporarily in the 
game; but, in the long run, they are poor business investments, 
and of course they are shamelessly dishonest. 

The true policy for the newspaper-maker, as indeed for every 
other manufacturer, is to produce a good and attractive article 
by honest, open methods, to harness brains, incessant energy, 
human sympathy, art, trained judgment, knowledge, patience to 
his honest purpose, and he may then safely await the issue in 
public confidence and support. If it is the duty of every live man 
to do good work in the world, that responsibility rests especially 
on the journalist because of his exceptional opportunities, powers, 
and professions. He should seek to make his daily output inter- 
esting, individual, helpful, stimulating, productive of better living 
and saner, sounder thinking by his readers. If his business is in 
one sense that of a manufacturer, in another and higher and 
broader sense it is like unto that of the learned professions, law, 
medicine, the ministry; and it should be conducted in conformity 
to the standards which are supposed to rule in those callings. 
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The journalist has one client, one patient, one flock—that is to 
say, the whole community; and nothing should stand in the way 
of his single-minded and devoted service of that one common 
interest. He should beware of all entangling alliances—political, 
social, commercial—which may limit or embarrass such service. 
He should let the honors and emoluments of public office go to 
other people. His own office, if properly administered, is more 
important and powerful than any that his fellow citizens are 
likely to confer upon him. The independent newspaper may be 
and should be the most vital and effective instrument that demo- 
cratic society can produce for its own advancement and protec- 
tion ; and its true business welfare, in the long view, lies in a com- 
plete, intelligent, sympathetic devotion to public interests. 

It is but just to remark, however, that society has its own grave 
responsibilities toward the press. The newspaper and its human 
environment inevitably act and react upon each other; and, in 
large measure, it is true that the press is but an expression of 
the society which it undertakes to serve. How important, then, 
that educated men and women in free America should sustain the 
independent, honest press and help to make it better by their in- 
telligent criticisms, sympathetic cooperation, responsive service 
and just demands! 

At the beautiful opening service of the International Peace 
Congress of 1904, held in Symphony Hall, Boston, an inspiring 
address was made by the Bishop of Hereford, England, which 
contained this passage: 

“Such is that spirit of commercial militarism which has spread 
through a great part of the political life of Europe like some danger- 
ous epidemic disease. If it should threaten to invade your country, 
my prayer is that you may escape the danger and be true to your 
destiny as a great democracy inspired and ruled by the spirit of in- 
dustrious and generous peace.” 

The phrase “industrious peace” caught my fancy and stirred 
my imagination. Think of what it means, of what it implies in 
its full and far significance. It is my hope, my ambition, that 
the independent newspapers of the United States shall become, as 
the years roll on, more and more truly apostles of an industrious 
peace, not only for the sake of the highest and best development 
of this nation, both spiritually and materially, but for the ad- 
vancement of liberty, justice and enlightened democratic govern- 
ment throughout the world. SaMvuEL Bow gs. 

















NEW LIGHT ON THE MECKLENBURG 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


BY H. ADDINGTON BRUCE. 





Among the various problems of American history, none has 
proved more perplexing or productive of acrimonious contro- 
versy than the so-called Mecklenburg Declaration of Independ- 
ence. For close upon one hundred years, the question whether 
or no the national Declaration of Independence was anticipated 
by the action of an assemblage of North-Carolinians has been 
a thorn in the flesh of historians. To-day the consensus of criti- 
cal opinion is adverse to the claims of those who would give the 
“Old North State” priority in this bold and important step, 
and the conviction is wide-spread that the Mecklenburg Declara- 
tion is of the stuff of which myths are made. But, within the 
past few months, hitherto inaccessible evidence has been secured 
by its supporters, and it has again become a live issue requiring 
more rigid scrutiny than at any other time in its stormy career. 
This necessary sifting and weighing the present writer would 
leave to others, contenting himself with stating the problem as 
presented in the light of the new evidence and, since it is es- 
sential to appreciation of the significance of the recent dis- 
coveries, with taking a preliminary survey of the occurrences 
at the Mecklenburg meeting as variously viewed by the advo- 
cates and critics of the Mecklenburg Declaration. 

The entire problem hinges on what took place at this meet- 
ing, which was held in the town of Charlotte, Mecklenburg 
County, North Carolina, some time during May, 1775. Accord- 
ing to the believers in the authenticity of the Declaration, the 
meeting was the outcome of sundry earlier and informal gather- 
ings, at which the leading men of the county of Mecklenburg 
sought to ascertain the prevailing sentiment of the county with 
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respect to the claims of Parliament to impose taxes and regu- 
late the internal affairs of the colonies. It was ultimately 
determined that Thomas Polk, then Colonel commandant of 
the county, should request each militia captain to call a com- 
pany meeting to elect two delegates from his company to assem- 
ble in convention at Charlotte on the 19th day of May, in order 
to take such measures “as to them should seem best calculated 
to promote the common cause of defending the rights of the 
colony, and aiding their brethren in Massachusetts.” Mean- 
time, certain resolutions were prepared for submission to the 
convention, which, the Mecklenburg claimants aver, met on the 
day appointed. It so happened, however, that, while the con- 
vention was in session, the news of the battle of Lexington 
reached Charlotte, and, intensely inflamed by the demands of 
the onlookers, the convention decided to substitute for the pre- 
pared resolutions a formal Declaration of Independence, to which 
the delegates subscribed amidst popular approval, and which 
ran as follows :* 


“I. Resolved, That whosoever directly or indirectly abets, or in any 
way, form or manner countenances, the invasion of our rights, as at- 
tempted by the Parliament of Great Britain, is an enemy to his coun- 
try, to America and to the rights of man. 

“II. Resolved, That we, the citizens of Mecklenburg County, do hereby 
dissolve the political bonds which have connected us with the mother 
country, and absolve ourselves from all allegiance to the British Crown, 
abjuring all political connection with a nation that has wantonly tram- 
pled on our rights and liberties, and inhumanly shed innocent blood of 
Americans at Lexington. 

“III. Resolved, That we do hereby declare ourselves a free and inde- 
pendent people; that we are, and of right ought to be, a sovereign and 
self-governing people under the power of God and the General Congress; 
to the maintenance of which independence we solemnly pledge to each 
other our mutual cooperation, our lives, our fortunes and our most 
sacred honor. 

“TV. Resolved, That we hereby ordain and adopt as rules of conduct 
all and each of our former laws, and that the Crown of Great Britain 
cannot be considered hereafter as holding any rights, privileges or 
immunities amongst us. 

“V. Resolved, That all officers, both civil and military, in this county, 


*This is the version first made generally known by Francis Xavier 
Martin’s “ History of North Carolina,” issued in 1829, but, according to 
the author’s preface, written before 1809 and published from the un- 
revised manuscript. The Mecklenburg claimants contend that it is a 
true copy of the original Declaration. 
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be entitled to exercise the same powers and authorities as heretofore; 
that every member of this delegation shall henceforth be a civil officer 
and exercise the powers of a justice of the peace, issue process, hear and 
determine controversies according to law, preserve peace, union and har- 
mony in the county, and use every exertion to spread the love of liberty 
and of country until a more general and better organized system of 
government. be established. 

“VI. Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted by 
express to the President of the Continental Congress assembled in Phila- 
delphia, to be laid before that body.” 


After these resolutions had been adopted, Martin’s History 
tells us: 


‘* James Jack, then of Charlotte, but now residing in the State of Georgia,* 
was engaged to be the bearer of the resolutions to the President of Con- 
gress, and directed to deliver copies of them to the delegates in Congress 
from North Carolina. The President returned a polite answer to the 
address which accompanied the resolutions, in which he highly approved 
of the measures adopted by the delegates of Mecklenburg, but deemed 
the subject of the resolutions premature to be laid before Congress. 
Messrs. Caswell, Hooper and Hewes [the North Carolina delegates to 
Congress] forwarded a joint letter, in which they complimented the 
people of Mecklenburg for their zeal in the common cause, and recom- 
mended to them the strict observance of good order; that the time would 
soon come when the whole continent would follow their example.” 


The opposition, which include an overwhelming majority of 
historians, do not deny that a meeting was held at Charlotte in 
May, 1775. But they contend (1) that the convention assem- 
bled not on May 19-20, but on May 31, and (2) that the reso- 
lutions adopted were twenty in number, and of quite another 
character than the Declaration quoted above. These resolutions, 
first discovered by Colonel Peter Force, of Washington, and an- 
nounced by him through the “ National Intelligencer” in De- 
cember, 1838, merely provided a temporary form of government 
for the county of Mecklenburg, “until instructions from the 
Provincial Congress regulating the jurisprudence of the province 


* Captain Jack died in 1822, seven years before Martin’s work went 
to press. This fact is cited by Dr. George W. Graham, of Charlotte, the 
son of the late Governor William A. Graham, and now the most promi- 
nent advocate of the authenticity of the Mecklenburg Declaration, as a 
reason for accepting Martin’s statement that his History was published 
without revision of the manuscript as prepared by him before 1809. 
The importance of this point will develop as the narrative of the con- 
troversy proceeds. 
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shall provide otherwise, or the legislative body of Great Britain 
resign its unjust and arbitrary pretensions with respect to 
America.” They breathed an independent spirit, to be sure, 
but they did not in so many words declare for independence, 
and they fell far short of the defiant and bellicose expressions 
of the Martin version. They were originally published, it later 
appeared, in the “ South Carolina Gazette and County Journal,” 
of June 13, 1775, and they were republished in the “ New York 
Journal,” of June 29, 1775, and in the “ Massachusetts Spy,” 
of July 12, 1775. To the argument based on these resolutions, 
known from their date as the “ Thirty-first Resolves,” the Meck- 
lenburg claimants reply (1) that the date ascribed to them is 
erroneous; (2) that they are the resolutions which it was 
originally intended to submit to the convention; (3) that meas- 
ures embodying the same powers as the Thirty-first Resolves 
were enacted by the delegates immediately after adopting the 
Declaration; and (4) that if all that was done by the convention 
was the adoption of the Thirty-first Resolves, there would have 
been no reason for transmitting copies post-haste to the Con- 
tinental Congress, nor would the Thirty-first Resolves, with 
their comparatively tame resolutions, have elicited from the 
President of Congress and the North Carolina delegates to Con- 
gress the comments ascribed to them by Martin. In explana- 
tion of the fact that the Thirty-first Resolves found their way 
into print, it is suggested by the present leader of the Mecklen- 
burg claimants, Dr. George W. Graham,* that doubtless copies 
of the proposed resolutions were sent to the delegates-elect, so 
that they might make themselves acquainted with the details 
of the intended action, and that one of these copies fell into the 
hands of the editor of the “ South Carolina Gazette and County 
Journal,” who printed it in the mistaken belief that the resolu- 
tions had actually been adopted, and supplied the date which 
has been the source of such additional controversy. 

These, briefly, are the opposing views.+ And now it is neces- 

*In a conversation with the writer, April 14, 1906. 


7 For the best exposition of the case against the Mecklenburg Declara- 
tion, the reader is referred to the late Rev. Dr. J. C. Welling’s article 
on the subject in the North AMERICAN Review, April, 1874; while 
the case for the Declaration is ably presented in Dr. George W. Graham’s 
“The Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence,” 1905. The new evi- 
dence to be presented in these pages has, however, been discovered since 
Dr. Graham’s work was published. 
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sary to indicate rapidly the successive stages in the long-endur- 
ing dispute. Whatever the reason, it was almost forty-five years 
before the occurrences at Charlotte became a matter of general 
knowledge. In 1819, John McKnitt Alexander, son of the 
secretary of the convention, writing under the name of “ John 
McKnitt,” contributed to the “Raleigh Register” an account 
of the proceedings, including a copy of the resolutions adopted. 
This copy was essentially similar to the subsequently published 
Martin copy, but differed from the latter in phraseology, in being 
partially written in the past tense, and in omitting the sixth 
resolution. It was certified: 

“The foregoing is a true copy of the papers on the above subject left 
in my hands by John McKnitt Alexander, deceased. I find it mentioned 
on file that the original book was burned, April, 1800; that a copy of 


the proceedings was sent to Hugh Williamson, then writing a history of 
North Carolina, and that a copy was sent to General W. R. Davie.” 


This publication reappeared in the. “ Essex Register” and came 
to the notice of John Adams, who, impressed with the resem- 
blance between certain phrases in the Mecklenburg Declara- 
tion and the Fourth of July Declaration, and being at the time 
in unfriendly relations with Jefferson, hastened to call the lat- 
ter’s attention to “John McKnitt’s” statement. Jefferson, 
smarting under the imputation of plagiarism,* wrote to Adams 
in reply: “ You seem to think it genuine. I believe it spurious. 
I deem it to be a very unjustifiable quiz.” From that moment 
the controversy was under way. 

On the one hand, it was asserted that the great Virginian had 
freely borrowed from the Mecklenburg in drafting the Fourth 
of July Declaration; on the other, that the latter was the basis 
of the former, which was denounced as a cruel hoax. The seem- 
ing attempt on the part of “John McKnitt” to conceal his 
identity,+ the long interval of silence between event and an- 

* At this day it seems peculiar that, so far as concerns Jefferson, the 
accusation of plagiarism should have been a factor in the controversy. 
As was pointed out by Dr. Welling, the fact is that, with one exception, 


the parallel phrases in the Fourth of July Declaration were written, not 
by Jefferson, but by Richard Henry Lee. 


+It was otherwise contended, however, and not without force, that 
Mr. Alexander frequently dropped his surname, the better to disclose his 
identity, on account of the commonness of the name “ Alexander” in 
that section of the country. The writer is informed that there are to- 
day several hundred “ Alexanders” in the Mecklenburg region. 
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nouncement, the absence of documentary evidence—all this con- 
spired to create an atmosphere of suspicion. Charges and coun- 
tercharges were freely made by both parties, theories advanced 
which are still operating to cloud perception of the real points 
at issue. Then came the publication of Martin’s History with 
its variant version, declared by some to be a reproduction of the 
actual resolutions, by others to be merely the “ John McKnitt” 
copy polished and refined. There seemed to be no way of ter- 
minating what was rapidly developing into a sectional -quarrel, 
and the State of North Carolina decided upon official inter- 
vention. During the winter of 1830-31, the General Assembly 
appointed a Committee to take evidence on the subject. Depo- 
sitions were obtained from witnesses then living, who had per- 
sonal knowledge of the meeting at Charlotte. Their testimony 
was uniformly, but vaguely, to the effect that independence had 
been declared, and the Committee rendered a favorable report, 
affirming the evidence to be satisfactory and directing the Gov- 
ernment to cause to be published a pamphlet containing the 
Mecklenburg Declaration, the names of the delegates subscrib- 
ing thereto, and the certificates of the witnesses testifying to the 
attendant circumstances. 

This merely added fuel to the fire already burning so briskly. 
The dependence thus placed upon the known fallibility of hu- 
man memory was alone sufficient to excite the derision of the 
critical. Nor was it long before a new turn was given to the 
controversy by a statement contained in a criticism of Tucker’s 
“ Life of Jefferson,” written by the Rev. Dr. Francis L. Hawks 
for the “New York Review,” of March, 1837. In his paper, 
Dr. Hawks revived against Jefferson the old charge of plagia- 
rism, and asserted that the Mecklenburg Declaration would be 
found in a June, 1775, issue of the “Cape Fear Mercury,” a 
copy of which, it was stated, was on file in the British State 
Paper Office, where it had been placed by Lord Dartmouth, who 
had received it from Governor Martin of North Carolina, the 
chief executive at the time of the Charlotte convention. Soon 
after the publication of this statement, according to Lyman 
Draper, application for the loan of this copy of the “ Cape Fear 
Mercury ” was made by United States Minister Stevenson, who, 
receiving it in August, 1837, failed to return it, and died twenty 
years later without divulging its contents. The natural suppo- 
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sition would seem to be that he was erroneously credited with 
borrowing the copy, but the advocates of the Mecklenburg Dec- 
laration hold that he secured it, found in it evidence supporting 
their case, and, from a desire to shield Jefferson’s reputation, 
resolved to maintain silence. Color is given to the claim that 
Minister Stevenson did receive the missing “ Mercury” by the 
fact that in 1863 the historian Wheeler, after a fruitless search 
in London, made application to Mr. Stevenson’s son (the diplo- 
mat being dead), and was informed that, although the paper 
could not be found among his father’s effects, memoranda had 
been discovered indicating that it had once been in the minister’s 
possession. In any event, the copy is still missing from the 
British archives, and, as no other copy of that particular issue 
has come to light, its contents remain unknown.* 

The necessity for examining it was emphasized within little 
more than a year from the time attention was first drawn to it. 
In December, 1838, Colonel Force announced his discovery of 
the Thirty-first Resolves, and it was immediately said by the 
opponents of the Declaration that in the “ Cape Fear Mercury ” 
is. i 

*In “Collier’s Weekly,” of July 1, 1905, there appeared an article 
on the Mecklenburg Declaration written by Dr. S. Millington Miller, 
and including a facsimile reproduction of what purported to be the lost 
copy of the “Cape Fear Mercury.” A note stated that it had been 
discovered among Mr. Stevenson’s effects. The announcement created 
considerable surprise, and was received with wide-spread scepticism on 
the part of the advocates as well as the opponents of the Declaration. 
It was noticed that, as printed in facsimile, the Declaration contained 
but three articles, and corresponded with neither the Martin nor the 
“ John McKnitt” copy, but with a “broadside” issued after the pub- 
lication of “John McKnitt’s ” letter in the “Raleigh Register.” Late 
in 1905, Mr. A. S. Salley, Jr., of South Carolina, issued a pamphlet 
attacking Dr. Miller’s copy of the “Mercury” as a forgery, and ad- 
ducing evidence to show that in the production of the alleged forgery 
aid was had from a genuine copy of a November, 1769, issue of the 
“Mercury,” now in the possession of the American Antiquarian Society, 
Worcester, Mass. Meanwhile, Dr. Miller had invited a committee from 
Charlotte to examine his copy, which he appraised at $5,000. On 
December 30, 1905, this committee, consisting of Dr. George W. Graham, 
Professor Alexander Graham and Mr. R. O. Alexander, met Dr. Miller 
in Baltimore, and after seeing the copy agreed to buy it, provided he 
secured from Mr. Worthington C. Ford, the old document expert, a 
certificate warranting it genuine. To this Dr. Miller consented. The 
committee returned home, and in the “ Charlotte Observer,” of January 
1, 1906, published a report in which they gave sundry reasons for be- 
lieving that they had not seen in Dr. Miller’s possession a genuine copy 
of the “Cape Fear Mercury.” In this belief they were confirmed by 
Mr. Ford, who, January 9, sent them a long report on the subject. Mr. 
Ford has since written (in the April issue of the “ American Historical 
Review”) a comprehensive statement of his findings. 
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would be found not the Declaration but the Resolves. These, 
it was jubilantly claimed, formed the true Declaration, or rather 
the fabric out of which had been composed, by the faulty mem- 
ory of the participants, the defiance said to have been hurled 
at the home authorities by the blunt, outspoken patriots of Meck- 
lenburg. For the moment the friends of the Declaration were 
too dazed to attempt a reply; but, rallying, they assailed their 
adversaries with a fusillade of queries, not the least pertinent of 
which was: If the action taken were simply that described by 
the Thirty-first Resolves, why should Governor Martin, in his 
address to the Executive Council on June 25, 1775,* speak of 
“the late most treasonable publication of a committee in the 
county of Mecklenburg, explicitly renouncing obedience to His 
Majesty’s Government,” and in a subsequent proclamation} de- 
clare: “ Whereas I have also seen a most infamous publication 
in the ‘Cape Fear Mercury’ importing to be Resolves of a set 
of people stiling themselves a committee for the county of 
Mecklenburg, most traitorously declaring the entire dissolution 
of the laws, government and constitution of this country”? 
But it was easier to propound awkward questions than to answer 
the questions with which they themselves were confronted, and 
the Mecklenburg claimants were gradually driven to rest their 
case upon evidence inadmissible in the court of history. For 
the time being, it seemed as though they must be utterly dis- 
credited, their discomfiture being increased by the discovery, 
first announced in 1853,t that the Davie copy, referred to by 
“John McKnitt,” bore a certificate in the well-known hand- 
writing of John McKnitt Alexander, Sr., setting forth that it 
was merely a transcript from memory. The Davie and “John 
McKnitt” versions being identical, added strength was given 
to the belief that the Thirty-first Resolves were the basis for 
both, as well as for the Martin version. This belief has steadily 
gained adherents, until to-day the Declaration commands the 
assent of few outside of North Carolina, and not of all within 
the borders of that State itself. 


*“ Colonial Records of North Carolina,” Vol. X, pp. 38-39. 
¥ Ibid., Vol. X, pp. 144-146. 


+ By Professor Charles Phillips, in the “North Carolina University 
Magazine,” May, 1853._ 
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Time, however, brings about strange changes, and the possi- 
bility of historians being compelled to reverse their verdict on 
the Mecklenburg Declaration would now seem to be imminent. 
One of the strongest points hitherto advanced against the Decla- 
ration has been the alleged fact that it was never heard of prior 
to “John McKnitt’s” publication in the “Raleigh Register ” 
in 1819. In vain did the friends of the Declaration call atten- 
tion to the traditions of the countryside, to the testimony of the 
witnesses in the legislative inquiry of 1830-31, to the statement 
of Dr. Hawks that the historian Martin had assured him that 
he had utilized for his version of the Declaration a copy procured 
“in the western part of the State, prior to 1800,” and to the 
statement of Governor Stokes that, in the year 1793, the his- 
torian Williamson had shown to him, in Fayetteville, N. C., a 
copy of the Declaration in the handwriting of John McKnitt 
Alexander, Sr. They were invariably, and properly, met by the 
objection that in all this there entered the untrustworthy ele- 
ment of memory, and that they could establish their case only 
by producing documentary proof. It was pointed out that, if 
the people of Mecklenburg County actually did declare themselves 
independent of Great Britain, the fact would surely be men- 
tioned in contemporary documents, letters, newspapers. The 
reasonableness of this is obvious, but not until recent years do 
the defenders of the Declaration seem to have appreciated the 
necessity of discarding tradition, hearsay and assumption. In- 
deed, their latest plea, Dr. Graham’s book, is in large measure 
a reploughing of this barren field. On the other hand, Dr. 
Graham summons to his aid more documentary evidence than 
did any of his predecessors. He cites, for instance, the fact 
that numerous deeds executed during and immediately after the 
Revolutionary War, and now on file in the court-house at Char- 
lotte, contain what he regards as explicit references to the 
Mecklenburg Declaration. Among such, he quotes: “This in- 
denture made this 13th day of February, 1779, and in the fourth 
year of our independence”; “This indenture made this 28th 
day of January, in the fifth year of our independence and the 
year of our Lord Christ 1780”; “This indenture made on the 
19th day of May, and in the year of our Lord 1783, and in the 
eighth year of our independence.” He also adduces documentary 
evidence in support of the authenticity of the poem “ The Meck- 
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lenburg Censor,” said to have been written in 1777. This poem 
speaks of the day 


“When Mecklenburg’s fantastic rabble, 
Renowned for censure, scold and gabble, 
In Charlotte met in giddy council, 

To lay the constitution’s ground-sill,” 


and avers that 


“First to withdraw from British trust, 
In Congress, they, the very first, 
Their Independence did declare.” 


Again, Dr. Graham quotes from a schoolboy’s declamation on the 
Charlotte convention, printed in the “Catawba Journal,” of 
July 11, 1826, and by that paper credited to the “ Raleigh 
Minerva,” of August 10, 1809, or ten years before the publication 
of the storm-provoking “John McKnitt” statement. 

It is to this schoolhouse speech that special attention must 
first be called. When Dr. Graham wrote, he was obliged to 
quote from the secondary, post “John McKnitt” source, the 
“ Catawba Journal,” and was under the impression that no copy 
remained of the August 10, 1809, issue of the “ Raleigh Miner- 
va.” One has since been discovered through the efforts of Mr. 
M. De Lancey Haywood, who, early in the present year, found 
it in Raleigh. It is now in the possession of a family descended 
from its publisher, William Boylan. A photographic facsimile, 
forwarded to the writer by Professor Alexander Graham, school 
superintendent of Charlotte and long a student of the Mecklen- 
burg problem, discloses some slight variations from the “ Catawba 
Journal” reprint, and one discrepancy—in the matter of the 
year of the convention—which might at first glance seem im- 
portant, but is doubtless either a misprint in the “ Minerva” 
or a slip of the speaker’s memory. The following is the refer- 
ence to the Declaration as published in the “ Minerva”: 


“On the 19th day of May, 1776, a day sacredly exulting to every 
Mecklenburg bosom, two delegates duly authorized from every militia 
company in this county met in Charlotte. . . . After a cool and deliber- 
ate investigation of the causes and extent of our differences with G. 
Britain, and taking a view of the probable result; pledging their all in 
support of their rights and liberties; they solemnly entered into and 
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published a full and determined declaration [the italics are the “ Mi- 
nerva’s”] of Independence, renouncing forever all allegiance, dependence 
on or connection with Great Britain; dissolved all judicial and military 
establishments emanating from the British crown; established others 
on principles correspondent with their declaration, which went into 
immediate operation: All which were transmitted to Congress by ex- 
press, and probably expedited the general Declaration of Independence. 
May we ever act worthy of such predecessors.” 


From this publication it seems manifest that the schoolboy 
orator had the assistance of something other than tradition in 
preparing his address; and that, whatever the source of his 
statements, they corroborate alike the “John McKnitt” and 
Martin accounts in naming the 19th, not the 31st, of May as 
the day of the meeting, in averring the adoption of an explicit 
Declaration of Independence, and in relating the transmission 
of copies of the Declaration to the Continental Congress. The 
boy’s address, it must be kept clearly in mind, was delivered 
and printed in 1809, ten years before the date when, the op- 
ponents of the Declaration urge, it was made known for the 
first time. In this connection, Mr. Haywood has discovered an- 
other, though less important, bit of evidence. Searching through 
the old documents and newspapers preserved in the State Library 
at Raleigh, he found a copy of the “Raleigh Register,” of 
July 28, 1808, containing an account of that year’s Fourth of 
July celebration at Charlotte. The festivities, it appears, in- 
cluded a banquet, in the course of which one Joseph Pearson 
offered as a toast: “The patriots of Mecklenburg; the first to 
declare Independence. . . . May their sons be the last to ac- 
knowledge themselves slaves.” This adds nothing to our knowl- 
edge of the details of the gathering at Charlotte, but it is sig- 
nificant as a pointed reference antedating by more than a year 
the schoolboy’s address published in the “ Raleigh Minerva,” 
and by almost eleven years the “John McKnitt” contribution 
to the “ Raleigh Register.” 

Still more valuable than either of these additional items of 
evidence, at least in the eyes of the friends of the Declaration, 
is a discovery made within the past few months by Mr. O. J. 
Lehman, of Bethania, N. C., a town which was first settled in 
1759 by a number of Moravian Brethren, who moved thither 
from their original North Carolina home of Bethabara. It is 
the custom of the Moravians to keep a journal of contempo- 
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raneous events, and in their archives at Bethania are records 
covering the period 1755 to 1905, written in German script by 
the most learned men of the Brotherhood. In examining these, 
Mr. Lehman came upon a forty-page manuscript, in the form 
of a pamphlet, entitled: “Fragment. Record of the Events 
during the Revolutionary War which had a Reference to Wa- 
chovia, to the end of 1779.” This record, Mr. Lehman found, 
opened with the events of the year 1775, and in the chronicle 
for that year was a passage which, translated, reads: 


“ At the end of the year 1775, I cannot omit to mention that in the 
summer of this same year, that is to say, in May, June or July, the 
county of Mecklenburg in North Carolina declared itself free and in- 
dependent of England, and for itself made such arrangements for the 
administration of law as the Continental Congress later made for all. 
But this Congress considered these proceedings premature.” 


Impressed with his discovery, Mr. Lehman communicated it 
to the “ Charlotte Observer,” and efforts were begun to ascertain 
when and by whom the record was written. From the reference 
to the subsequent action of Congress, it was evident that the 
Mecklenburg paragraph was penned some time after 1775, and 
the question immediately rose—At what time? The first at- 
tempt at an answer, so far as the writer is aware, is contained 
in an article published in the “Charlotte Observer,” of April 
15, 1906, and contributed by Adelaide L. Fries, of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., who believes she has shown that the record was 
written at Salem in the autumn of 1783 by one Traugott Bagge. 
Her reasons for so believing deserve to be quoted, in part, at 
any rate, for their general as well as historical interest: 


“The ‘Fragment’ is neither a diary, nor a mechanical compilation 
from a diary. It is a historical sketch, well written, clear cut, showing 
keen insight into the affairs of the State and nation, as well as the 
most intimate acquaintance with events in Wachovia. While for con- 
venience the author divides his account into years, he frequently runs 
forward to link some result to its cause. For example, in reciting some 
of the events early in 1775, he states that the sailors on the English 
merchant-ships in Charleston harbor, being unable to secure permission 
to land their cargoes, simply threw them overboard so that they could 
load with rice and sail for home. Salt was one of the articles so de- 
stroyed, and he comments on the great scarcity of this prime necessity 
later on, and the suffering that the saving of this salt might have 
averted. Paper money claims his attention in each year’s history; but, 
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in speaking of the first year’s issue without royal authority, in 1775, 
he notes its utter loss of value late in the war; and, again, in 1777, 
he mentions the statement by the Assembly of 1783 that the depreciation 
began in ’77. The introduction of later developments in the Mecklen- 
burg paragraph is, therefore, quite in keeping with the rest of the paper, 
and its form is also paralleled by similar additions at the close of other 
years, where items which had been omitted in the current account were 
added at the close. This paragraph is plainly a part of the original 
document, and entitled to all the credence that may be given to any 
part thereof. 

“ Although found in Bethania, this paper was most certainly written 
by a man who lived in Salem during the Revolutionary War. Not only 
does the whole story centre about Salem, then already the principal 
town of Wachovia, but events transpiring there are given with a certain 
intimate knowledge that can have no other explanation. The paper 
must have been taken to Bethania at some later date, perhaps in com- 
paratively recent years. 

“The handwriting of the ‘Fragment’ differs from that found in the 
Church Diaries of those years, and certain features in the paper itself 
suggested Traugott Bagge as its author. This was confirmed beyond a 
question by finding in the Land Office in Salem several annual state- 
ments of the store, written, dated and signed by Traugott Bagge. The 
script, though small, is unusually firm and distinct, and it is possible 
to compare two specimens letter by letter. When this test is applied 
to the ‘Fragment,’ with these annual statements as the standard, the 
writing of the ‘Fragment’ is found to be Bagge’s throughout. More- 
over, in the body of the ‘Fragment’ there is given a list of the men 
who signed a certain: paper explaining the position of the Moravians 
in regard to the War, and their neutrality, and in this list appears the 
name of Traugott Bagge. Laid by the side of the signed statements 
already alluded to, it becomes evident that this name is a genuine sig- 
nature, and by the fortunate insertion of the list the signature of the 
author is contained in the body of the paper, although it does not ap- 
pear at the end. 

“This not only proves the author, but guarantees the accuracy of 
statements in the ‘Fragment,’ for Bagge was the most able man of 
affairs in Wachovia during the War. At that time, the store was the 
centre of trade for all the country round, and under Bagge’s skilful 
management the necessaries of life were never entirely lacking for those 
who depended on his store to supply them. . . . As merchant, financier, 
politician, as a sturdy, conscientious man, Traugott Bagge ranks among 
the first in the history of the State. 

“The question of date presents the most difficulty, but by a process 
of elimination it has become possible to decide on the month and year 
in which it was written, and the occasion for it. ... The latest date 
in the ‘Fragment’ is contained in the reference to the Assembly of 
1783, already mentioned. This Assembly met in the spring, so the 
paper could not have been written before April, 1783. . . . On December 
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30, the Altesten Conference fixed the programme for New Year’s eve: 
‘The children shall have their closing meeting at three o’clock; the 
adult congregation shall have a love-feast at eight in the evening; at 
ten o’clock the Memorabilia for this year and for the War shall be 
read, and the closing meeting shall follow at half past eleven.’ This 
is confirmed by the diary for December 31, which says of the ten-o’clock 
service that they ‘remembered the many mercies which the Lord had 
showed them not only during the year, but throughout the eight years’ 
war.’ It will be noted that Bagge’s name does not appear, and the 
War Memorabilia, under the title of ‘Lob und Dankopfer, read in the 
service and filed with the diary, is in the handwriting of John Fred- 
erick Peter, then minister in Salem. But Peter did not come to Wa- 
chovia until 1780, would therefore have no knowledge of events prior to 
that time, and it seems evident that, when he began to collect the 
memoranda which he presented to the Altesten Conference early in 
October, he turned to Bagge, who at his request wrote the ‘ Fragment’ 
under discussion. This explains why Bagge ended his account with 
December, 1779, for from that time on Peter knew all the circumstances, 
and the closing then is otherwise explicable, for he stops just short of 
the time when Wachovia came directly in contact with the opposing 
forces, and passed the most perilous and exciting days of her history. 
The paper was far too long to read in a one-hour service, but the ‘Lob 
und Dankopfer’ is strikingly like a résumé of Bagge’s sketch, and the 
supposition that it is such is strengthened by the fact that in the 
archives of Bethlehem, Pa., there are two copies of the ‘Lob und Dank- 
opfer,? one of which, evidently the rough copy, is in Peter’s hand- 
writing, while additional notes pasted on the margin, and slipped loose 
between the leaves, are in Bagge’s handwriting. The other, incorporating 
many of these notes, is entirely in Peter’s handwriting. That Bagge, 
having helped Peter prepare his paper, should later, without any ap- 
parent reason, take the trouble to amplify the sketch to the limits of 
the ‘Fragment’ seems most improbable. ... Traugott Bagge died in 
April, 1800, but a close scrutiny of the diary from January, 1784, on, 


fails to give a single reason for the writing of such a paper... .” 


Here seems to be a sound chain of reasoning to establish the 
authenticity, authorship and date of the pamphlet. Once ad- 
mitting that it was written in 1783, or thereabouts, it must be 
conceded that the friends of the Mecklenburg Declaration have 
recovered a striking piece of evidence in support of their case. 
Taken together, the Graham-Haywood-Lehman discoveries point 
unmistakably to recognition of the existence of a Mecklenburg 
Declaration long before “John McKnitt’s” letter precipitated 
the century-old dispute. Historians can no longer afford to 
treat the problem with the superstition of incredulity. They 
have now to deal, not with nebulous theories nor with hypotheses 
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sustained by little more than the enthusiasm of local pride and 
patriotism; but with concrete data which must be accepted or 
explained away. Decidedly the time has arrived for a thorough 
review of all the evidence, new and old, tending to prove or 
disprove the claim that in North Carolina independence of the 
authority of Great Britain was first formally articulated by her 
children across the seas. 
H. AppDINcTON Bruce. 








COLLEGE STUDENTS AS THINKERS. 


BY CHARLES F. THWING, LL.D., PRESIDENT OF WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY AND ADELBERT COLLEGE, CLEVELAND. 





In February, 1905, the NorrH American Review published 
an article entitled “Should College Students Study?” In this 
number I wish to consider another side of the intellectual rela- 
tion of collegians: thinking. 

Thinking and studying are intimately related. All studying 
represents, or should represent, thinking; but thinking may not 
represent studying. Thinking is far more subjective than study- 
ing. Thinking is the application of the mind to a problem, a 
condition, a situation. Reasoning, judging, weighing evidence, 
comparing, relating, inferring, are its products. It stands for 
intellectual initiative. Among its rules or principles are accu- 
racy, thoroughness, and comprehensiveness. It represents mental 
investigation, searching, and sometimes discovery. It is the as- 
sessing of truth and fact at a just valuation. It is philosophy 
spinning out of the bowels of its brain an intellectual life. It is 
science finding a law in the observation and comparison of phe- 
nomena. It is analysis, the separation of complex and perplexing 
conditions. It is synthesis, putting together things which are 
related and putting them together as they are related. It is in- 
tellectual creativeness. 

Thinking is work. It is hard work, if it be hard thinking. 
The hardness of the work bears a direct proportion to the hard- 
ness of the thinking. ‘T'o such work the college man is sum- 
moned. The knowledge which the student gains, the facts which 
he acquires, the scholarship of which he becomes the master, 
Tich as the results are, and advantageous as they may be, are of 
slight value in comparison with the worth of the power of think- 
ing. Knowledge represents acquisitiveness; thinking, inquisi- 
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tiveness. Knowledge represents the storehouse; thinking, the 
engine. Knowledge stands for accumulation; thinking, for effi- 
ciency. Knowledge may, or may not, be power; thinking is, 
and always is, power. The man who knows represents the re- 
ceiving, the piling up, and the hoarding of truths. The man who 
thinks represents intellectual activity, alertness, responsiveness. 

There is some reason to believe that college men are becom- 
ing, as a class, less eager to undertake and to carry forward 
constantly and earnestly the labor of thinking. In undertaking 
any such interpretation of one’s observations among college men 
of the present day, it is true, lies a peril of becoming a mere 
laudator temporis acti. But, after making proper deductions for 
such personal limitations, there does exist a feeling that stu- 
dents are not so willing to think as once they were. Such a 
belief is certainly wide-spread, and is held by some creditable 
witnesses. 

In a paper recently read before the Schoolmasters’ Association 
of New York and Vicinity on “The Mind of the Undergradu- 
ate,” Professor George P. Baker, of Harvard, said: 


“ As I work with these undergraduates I am more and more surprised 
to find, not that they do not know how to think accurately, cogently 
(I suppose they would not be in classes in argumentation if they knew 
how to think well), but that many of them have no real interest in 
knowing how to think well. Many of them mean to enter the Law 
School and therefore wish training in debate. Many suspect that some 
day they will have to speak often in public and wish the requisite train- 
ing. Far too many of both groups desire the end but care nothing for 
the means, the process by which it may best be attained. It is only by 
forcing, coaxing, that one can develop in these youths any interest in 
thinking for thinking’s own sake, can make them appreciate the fact 
that there is a delicate pleasure in the process of thinking. . . . Clad 
in intellectual oilskins, he [the student] is almost blithesome in his 
absolute imperviousness to the ideas for which he is supposed to be 
taking the course.”* 

The testimony of Professor Baker is specially significant, both 
because of personal elements, and because of his rich opportuni- 
ties of observation. About one hundred and fifty Harvard under- 
graduates come before him each year in the various courses on 
argumentation and public address. 

But similar testimony is offered from other colleges than 


Harvard. 


* Educational Review,” September, 1905, page 189. 
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A distinguished teacher at one of the more conspicuous historic 
institutions writes me, saying: 


“TI believe that the thinking power of students and their willingness 
to undertake hard tasks have distinctly lessened in the last ten years. 
The food the student now gets is poured into him ‘ predigested.’ He no 
longer tears off, chews, masticates, and deglutinates his food,—he simply 
bolts it. It is often administered in sugar-coated pills, or gelatinous 
capsules. That is what the average student prefers, and therefore that 
is what he gets, since he must get what he wants. When, therefore, he 
is called upon for any of the sturdy old processes of mastery, he is 
apt to bolt or balk,—even the best of him. All this is just as true in 
Germany, as my friends there assured me, as in America. But there 
the ‘ Staatsexamen’ serves to moderate the evil.” 


Another teacher, also in an historic college, expresses the same 
conviction, and adds: “I have often spoken of this to my col- 
leagues, and many, perhaps most of them, agree with me.” 

A teacher who, for thirty years, has been a beloved and effi- 
cient member of one of the smaller denominational, but efficient, 
colleges of the Central West, and who, in this time, has served 
as librarian, says: 


“T have been librarian for thirty years and have had to do with the 
whole college. I have of necessity observed somewhat their [students’] 
mental habits. My opinion is that in library consultations an increas- 
ing number of students use library helps more and more, and do as 
little thinking as possible. They are frank in saying, ‘I don’t like this 
subject; there is so little reading upon it.’ Again and again I say to 
them, ‘It is a good theme. You can do your own thinking.’ I am con- 
firmed in this view by one of my colleagues of the Faculty, who has 
served on a committee to select questions for prize debates in one of our 
societies. He says the committee have chosen questions purposely that 
required thinking rather than reading, and have been criticised by the 
speakers for so doing. 

“Their condition is fostered by two obvious things. The lecture sys- 
tem requires note-books and note-taking. In library work it has de- 
generated into literal copying from the open book. :That process is 
constantly going on under the eyes of the librarian. Again, library 
helps have greatly multiplied in the last twenty-five years. They un- 
lock everything and make the work easy for the searcher. They are 
invaluable to the advanced scholar who has learned to do his own think- 
ing. But, like all sharp-edged tools, they are dangerous in the hands of 
the novice.” 


Conferences which I hold with college men in all parts, com- 
monly, although not universally, lead to a similar conclusion. 
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Occasionally I hear the remark made that there is no deteriora- 
tion in the intellectual power or work of students. Another ex- 
presses the conviction that any judgment touching any apparent 
deterioration arises from the change in the point of view of 
the one judging. A teacher of philosophy in a small but good 
college says: “I have never had better students than last year. 
I believe I require as much now as I ever did, and get as much 
done.” Yet, such judgments are rather exceptional. The trend 
of conviction is that students are less inclined to think and less 
willing to undertake hard tasks than they formerly were. This 
conclusion is not by any means proved; but the evidence for 
the conclusion is such as to cause any one interested in American 
life or American education to become somewhat solicitous. 

An inquiry into the causes of this condition,—if it exists,—bears 
one into both general and academic relations. The cause may reach 
back into the fitting school. But this cause also has relations to 
demands made by the college upon the fitting school. Most col- 
leges build a high gateway of entrance. To open this gate repre- 
sents a knowledge and a kind of knowledge which, in many re- 
spects, does not promote the gaining of thinking power. As Pro- 
fessor Baker has said: 


“TI sometimes wonder ... whether it is possible that the colleges 
have set such rigid standards for the various entrance examinations that 
the schools must give all their time to cramming the boys for them, and 
cannot teach them to see the relation or bearing of one subject upon 
another. If, instead, the boy came up to college with fewer facts, but 
an interest in thinking for its own sake, respect for learning and litera- 
ture, and some responsibility in citizenship, would not the gain be 
great? The schools now send him up with his mind like a desk with 
pigeonholes, some of them perhaps a trifle dusty, but undoubtedly with 
contents, yet not as a human being who has a relation to learning, 
literature and the facts of existence, and who is able and eager to make 
for himself applications of the ideas he has learned.”* 


Are not the colleges in peril of sacrificing the intellectual 
power of thinking to the intellectual power of gaining facts for 
the passing of examinations? There are, there have been, 
masters of fitting schools who made their boys thinkers. Samuel 
H. Taylor, of Andover, was of this type. He did not have a 
high place as fitting boys to pass well the examinations for ad- 
mission to the Freshman class of Harvard College; but the train- 


* “ Educational Review,” September, 1905, pages 198-9. 
VOL. CLXXXI.—No. 596. 5 
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ing in thinking which he fostered did emerge in the exceptional 
intellectual power of men when they had entered the Junior or 
Senior year. 

One cause, too, may be found in the increasing luxuri- 
ousness of academic life. The luxuriousness of academic life 
increases with the luxuriousness of life without college walls. 
Of the fact of the increase of luxury of both types there can be 
no manner of questioning. This condition is not to be anathe- 
matized, but for the present purpose only interpreted. A luxu- 
rious life is certainly, in many respects, to be preferred to a life 
bare and becoming barren. If bareness and limitation are in 
peril of producing cynicism, or moral ruthlessness, contempt 
of the civilities—as they are,—so luxuriousness is in peril of 
producing in the student softness of intellectual and ethical 
fibre, flabbiness, indolence, and a preference of the passive graces 
to the active virtues. The use and enjoyment of material ele- 
gancies, the habit of luxuriousness, are consumptive of intel- 
lectual force which otherwise might be devoted to scholastic 
affairs. 

It is not, moreover, for one instant to be questioned that the 
great interest of the undergraduates in athletic concerns does 
tend to draw away their interest from concerns directly intel- 
lectual. College talk is not, on the whole, intellectually stimu- 
lating, and the talk which prevails in the first two months of each 
academic year is very remote from intellectual stimulation. 
This talk concerns the great American football game. Profes- 
sionalism,—if not of money, at least of method,—has come to 
prevail. For, as a conspicuous professor in a conspicuous college 
has written me: 


* An athletic ‘ career’ at one of our great universities now is essential- 
ly a professional career. A ‘husky’ young fellow may go through —— 
on the strength of his athletic prowess, then come to Yale or Harvard 
and be carried through his University course on the strength of the 
same prowess, accumulating money as he goes, and then find some 
choice instructorship awaiting him in a great preparatory school,— 

y—and then the vicious circle is complete, and he trains 
up other ‘ husky’ fellows to come to the Universities and to do just what 
he has done. But suck men are not amateurs, they are professionals, 
as I hold, reaping pecuniary reward all the time for their athletic pro- 
ficiency, and reaching a proficiency far beyond the reach of any one 
who is not ready to make a profession out of his athletics. They get a 
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magnificent training, I do not for a moment doubt that, a training which 
our other professional schools may well envy for its minute thorough- 
ness and its fine perfection of the best traditions, but the training is 
not along scholarly lines. I believe that Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Penn- 
sylvania, and other large universities, now furnish and maintain, with 
the assistance of a paying public, large and thorough professional schools 
of athletics.” 


Under such a condition, intellectual fires burn low on the altars 
of scholarship and of thoughtfulness. 

Another cause may lie in the use, amounting to an abuse, made 
of the elective system of studies. The advantages offered through 
the elective system are very great. The introduction of this sys- 
tem was inevitable. The inevitableness of its introduction arose 
from the vast enlargement of the field of knowledge. But, de- 
spite its inevitableness and its great advantages, disadvantages 
do accompany its use. Among the advantages, be it said, is the 
promotion of scholarship. It has lifted scholastic standards. 
It has permitted the development of departments of study beyond 
the elements of a subject. It has promoted the growth of in- 
dividuality in personal character, as well as in scholarship. But, 
under this very condition, it has also allowed the development of 
character through less strenuous subjects and methods unto less 
worthy results. It has suffered the student to make for himself 
a curriculum through which he is not obliged to run, but may 
dawdle and amble. If, for certain men, it has promoted strenu- 
ousness, in others it has promoted softness. If it has allowed 
not a few men to make the most of themselves, and far more than 
they could under any other system, it has also allowed a few, 
at least, to make the less of themselves. Yet it might be affirmed 
that it is better for a man to select for himself a soft course, 
rather than to suffer the imposition of a hard course against which 
he would rebel. For, as a great English bishop said, “ It is better 
for every man in England to go home drunk to-night, than for 
any man in England to have the right taken away of going home 
drunk.” Intellectual rebellion is intellectual suicide. But this, 
at least, is clear, that for some men the effect of an easy-going 
system results in a neglect of the intellectual severities and 
virilities. 

A fifth cause of the condition emerges. The entering into 
the college of men who propose, upon leaving college, to go into 
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business has been the occasion of congratulation for both the 
commercial and the academic world. The reflex action, how- 
ever, of the presence in the college of many men who propose 
to follow commercial or industrial pursuits needs to be consid- 
ered well. Such men usually go to college for general reasons. 
Such men, also, represent a high social type and are also of more 
than average financial ability. They go to college because of 
their desire for the touch of college life. Specific reasons some- 
times also influence. Associations formed in college, they are 
inclined to believe, may open good business opportunities. Do- 
mestic or social conditions frequently prompt to the entering into 
academic relations. But it is clear that the scholastic impulse, 
or the scholarly motive, is not primary. Intellectual purposes 
do not dominate. Executive functions, undergraduate under- 
takings,—athletic, literary, social,—are regarded as securing the 
purpose of going to college quite as completely as hard reading 
or hard thinking. “ It is too bad to ask these men to study Greek,” 
said one of my friends, a distinguished professor of Greek in an 
historic college, “ they have too much to do.” The conclusion is ~ 
necessary. Such men are not naturally or usually interested in 
hard and high thinking. 

I am also inclined to believe that the transfer of interest on 
the part of the teacher from the personality of the student to 
truth may promote the result of the student’s neglecting the 
duty of thinking. The teachers of the earlier time were feeble 
enough in all respects. They knew little of truth. They were 
not scholars. Their regard for the student, also, was certainly 
not too great, great as in many instances it was. The teachers of 
the present time possess an equipment in knowledge far superior 
to that possessed by the teacher of the earlier period. But 
their interest in the students is, on the whole, not so con- 
stant, not so definite. They are more inclined to regard their 
work as finished at the close of the recitation or of the 
lecture. They are in peril of neglecting what some regard as a 
duty,—the aiding of the individual student. For such a result 
they are not to be blamed. The increasing size of classes, the 
elaborateness of living, the augmentation of executive work, the 
opportunity of research, represent functions which, not a few of 
them worthily hold, are more important than the concern for 
the individual man. But, at all events, the individual student, 
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as a thinking and moral being, is in peril of suffering. He does 
not grow. In many instances, he does suffer. 

One may ask the question, What is to be done? It is some- 
thing to know that a peril exists. The knowledge of its existence 
is the first condition for its removal. The Anglo-Saxon man, 
too,—even if he be the college man,—has the primary power of 
self-correction. 

It is important, moreover, for college teachers to promote the 
pursuit on the part of their students of such subjects as, in their 
inherent character, demand thinking, and also to promote such 
a pursuit of these subjects as does promote thinking. Mathe- 
matics is a subject which demands thinking. It is thinking; it 
is nothing else. History may be presented as a matter of acqui- 
sition ; it also may be presented as a matter of weighing evidence, 
as a study of cause and effect. Economics is a subject which 
specially offers opportunities for such study as develops think- 
ing. Its phenomena are complex, and the causes which prevail 
in its field are often obscure. These studies, and similar ones, 
offer a special advantage in creating and nourishing the power 
of thinking. 

It also should be borne in mind that, in the loyalty for the 
elective system of studies, there is to be loyalty to a system of 
study. Studies may be elective; study is not. If the student 
will not study, he is to be excluded from the place of study. 
The community is demanding that the college man shall “ make 
good.” The community suffers a sense of disgust at academic 
laziness. The community is becoming impatient, not only of 
tomfoolery, of horse-play and of nonsense, but also of inefficiency. 
The community demands that the college man shall work at 
his job, and the community realizes that the most important part 
of his job is to think. Can college officers do better than to seek 


to meet the righteous demand of the community that students © 


shall attend to the great business of thinking? 
CuHaries F. THwina. 




















AMERICAN DIVORCE LAW. 


BY WILBUR LARREMORE. 





A sECULAR writer may be pardoned for expressing regret that 
one of the great churches of America has recently assumed a 
reactionary policy on the subject of divorce, frowning upon the 
right of an innocent, as well as the guilty, party to remarry. 
From a temporal standpoint it is to be deplored that ecclesias- 
tical influence cannot unite, to an extent at least, with that of 
the civil law in establishing a general standard of sexual morals. 
At the same time, the American spirit is to accord, not only 
liberty of conscience, but absolute personal respect, to one living 
up to his religious convictions. MReciprocally, our brethren in 
the church, whatever their personal scruples, should aid in, and 
not impede, the adoption of a workable basis of marriage and 
divorce for the government of the community at large. There 
is no subject which at the present time more imperatively calls 
for consistent application of the American theory of separation 
of church and state. Churchmen who are opposed to divorce on 
religious grounds will join too often in defeating any movement 
to liberalize divorce laws, even though communicants are left 
entirely free to observe their particular rules. 

The writer believes that it would be a comparatively simple 
task to frame a divorce law for operation throughout the United 
States, which would conserve public morality and general hap- 
piness and be acceptable to average sentiment. We need look no 
farther than Massachusetts for its model, if not, indeed, for its 
final form. Bagehot and other foreign observers have singled 
out that State as offering the most successful example of popu- 
lar government in America. It is safe to say that, in the esti- 
mation of Americans themselves, no other State would be ranked 
above it as a well-governed, law-abiding community; certainly 
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no one would venture to regard the Bay State as a land of easy 
morals, Yet its statutes prescribe, in addition to adultery, many 
other grounds for divorce—as, for example, cruel and abusive 
treatment; utter desertion for three consecutive years next before 
the filing of the libel; gross and confirmed habits of intoxication 
caused by voluntary and excessive use of intoxicating liquor, 
opium or other drugs; on libel of the wife, that the husband, being 
able, grossly or wantonly and cruelly refuses or neglects to pro- 
vide suitable maintenance for her; sentence to confinement at 
hard labor for life, or for five years or more. After a divorce for 
the last cause no pardon restores conjugal rights. All divorces 
are absolute; either party may marry again, but the guilty party 
not within two years from the entry of the final decree. 

The general distinction between the Massachusetts and New 
York policies is that the former State grants absolute divorces 
for what may be termed the secondary causes—cruelty, deser- 
tion, etc.—while as to them New York authorizes a limited 
divorce or separation. (Both States provide for absolute annul- 
ment or divorce for certain grounds affecting the marriage in its 
inception, such as impotency.) A recent decision of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Massachusetts emphasizes its attitude 
towards the most important of the social relations. In Franklin 
vs. Franklin (February, 1906, 77 N. E., 48), it appeared that 
the plaintiff, a skilful mechanic, emigrated to this country from 
England “to better his condition in life,” leaving behind him 
in England his wife and children. Having concluded to remain, 
and some of his children having joined him here, he endeavored 
to induce his wife also to come and resume their matrimonial 
life. She refused to do so, although provided with the means, 
for no other reason than disinclination to leave her native 
land and the friends of her youth. On this state of facts the 
Massachusetts Court held the wife guilty of desertion, entitling 
the husband to a divorce. A portion of the opinion may well be 
quoted : 


“The fundamental fact to be considered is that the husband, as head 
of the family, legally responsible for its support, has a right to choose 
and establish a domicile for himself and his wife and children. A re- 
fusal of the wife to stay with him in that domicile, without a sufficient 
reason for her refusal, is desertion. This right of the husband is not 
limited to the state or country in which the parties live at the time of 
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their marriage, but in these days of easy communication between different 
countries, and different parts of the same country, he may exercise it 
reasonably, in a way which will change his citizenship and allegiance. 
So far as he personally is concerned, if his duties to his wife are left out 
of consideration, this right is doubtless absolute. But in reference to 
the rights, duties, and liabilities of the parties in their marital rela- 
tions it is not absolute. It should be exercised with some reference to 
the welfare of the wife. We can conceive of a choice of a domicile so 
plainly unreasonable and improper, in reference to the health and wel- 
fare of the wife, that the selection of it, and an attempted enforcement 
of his general marital right to have her share it with him, would be 
extreme cruelty, such as would justify her in declining to accompany 
him or follow him to such a place of abode. His wife’s marital right 
and his duty as a husband would come in conflict with the exercise of 
his general right to choose his own domicile, if he attempted to exercise 
the right in such a way as would be utterly and grossly unreasonable 
because of the peril to her life and health, and perhaps because of her 
deprivation of other things essential to her welfare. But the determina- 
tion of such matters must, in the first instance and ordinarily, be left 
to the husband, upon whom rests the legal duty to provide for his 
family, as well as for himself. The wife cannot legally refuse to ac- 
company him in a change of domicile unless such a change is plainly 


unreasonable.” 


It is of interest to the State that the average citizen be mon- 
ogamous and subjected to the responsibilities and restraints of 
domestic life. Which conduces more strongly to that end, the 
law of Massachusetts, or the civic sacramentalism of New York 
that condemns thousands of persons, whose legal spouses are 
impossible partners, to practical celibacy or sexual outlawry? 
Of course, divorce laws, whether liberal or strict, are subject to 
abuse; but this is no justification of purblind adherence to a 
system which ignores human nature and the very ends of civil 
matrimony. Let the State first set itself theoretically right, 
and it may then trust its courts to frustrate attempts to set 
aside or evade its laws. 

Viewing the comparative legislation of the country, it will 
be found that the majority of the States approximate more or 
less closely to the Massachusetts policy. Very few of them re- 
strict the causes of divorce to a single one, and not very many, 
on the other hand, sanction trifling or frivolous reasons. In the 
undeveloped civilization of mining camps prematurely created 
sovereign States, crudities, vagaries and venalities of legisla- 
tion are only to be expected. Many years ago, the State of 
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Illinois enjoyed the notoriety of a free-and-easy divorce em- 
porium, to which in recent times South Dakota has succeeded. 
No doubt the latter State has deliberately catered to the divorce 
trade from the same mercenary motives with which West Vir- 
ginia, by adopting Jaws of lax responsibility for directors, has 
catered to the corporation trade. Popular sentiment long ago 
shamed Illinois out of its extreme complaisance to divorce, and 
the cure for any such local and temporary aberration lies in fo- 
cusing public attention on the abuse. Without adverting specif- 
ically to change in statute law, it would seem particularly apt, 
as illustrating a generally reformed attitude, to quote a few 
words from a judicial opinion rendered in an appellate court 
of Illinois in 1891: 


“The conviction is forced upon us from a consideration of these 
circumstances that he [appellee] is a mere sojourner here, till his di- 
vorce might be obtained. The statute requiring a residence in this 
State should have a strict construction, for the sake of the good name 
of the State if nothing more, and no encouragement should be held out 
to such as come here away from their homes and the domicile of the defend- 
ants to trouble our courts with their marital infelicities. The residence 
of this defendant (in error) is not bona fide, and on the merits he has 
made out no case.” (Albee vs. Albee, 45 Ill., App., 370-377.) 


Even in South Dakota, the law was amended a few years since 
by changing the requirement of a residence of ninety days, in 
order to apply for a divorce, to one of six months, with the 
further provision that no divorce shall be granted against a 
non-resident unless the plaintiff shall have resided a year in 
South Dakota, or the defendant shall have been personally served 
with process either within or without the State. In view of the 
Dreyfus case, in which the force of opinion of the outside world 
compelled a great nation, sorely against its will and much to 
the mortification of its pride, to right a wrong against a very 
ordinary individual, Americans may well be confident of the 
power of public sentiment to correct sporadic eccentricities and 
immoralities of government. A more serious drawback than 
the legislative antics of any raw community is the incorrigible 
Bourbonism of a mature State, like New York, in permitting 
dissolution of a marriage, whose inception is unassailable, with 
right to remarry, only for adultery or if one of the spouses has 
been sentenced to life imprisonment. That policy inevitably 
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drives its own citizens into other forums to obtain the relief 
which justice and the average moral sense sanction their seeking. 
It also indirectly encourages newer States in setting up as di- 
vorce Gretna Greens. It is quite significant that, in a large 
majority of notorious interstate divorce suits, citizens of New 
York have been interested parties. The record is supplemented 
by a long list of divorce scandals in the domestic courts of the 
State. Considering its great population, wealth and general 
influence, it is not too much to say that New York’s obstinate 
disregard of the preponderance of American sentiment is the 
principal disturbing factor in the divorce problem. 

A uniform law—founded, say, on the existing law of Massa- 
chusetts—is a great desideratum, and to procure it is the dream 
of most divorce reformers. The project is called a dream be- 
cause of the vast difficulty, both of inertia and positive opposi- 
tion, in the way of its realization. The late Abram S. Hewitt 
used to lament that it took at least ten years to accomplish any 
substantial political improvement in New York City. The writer 
fears that it will require more than ten years to obtain absolute 
uniformity of divorce; nevertheless, it is an ideal possible of 
attainment, and striving after it will at the least achieve inci- 
dental benefits. The two rival methods by which the end is 
aimed at are (1) cooperative State legislation, and (2) the 
adoption of an amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States authorizing Congress to pass a general law. 

Under the first method the legislatures of all, or practically 
all, the States would have to be induced independently to enact 
a statute, identical or substantially similar in terms, prescribing 
grounds for divorce and procedure for obtaining it. About a 
dozen years ago, a movement for cooperative State legislation, 
comprehending marriage and divorce, commercial paper and 
other subjects, was started and it has continued, though some- 
what fitfully, down to the present time. It has accomplished 
one tangible result of real importance—the adoption of a com- 
mon Negotiable Instruments Law for twenty-nine States and 
Territories, including the District of Columbia. On this branch 
of law there are the most obvious reasons for uniformity, and 
practically no differences of opinion. Yet action by about three- 
fifths of the American commonwealths is the sum total of 
achievement. We are not aware that a single State has adopted 
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a divorce law framed or suggested in pursuance of the original 
plan. A national Congress of Divorce met in Pennsylvania a 
few months ago, at the invitation of Governor Pennypacker, for 
the single purpose of promoting cooperative legislative uni- 
formity. As far as can be gathered from the reports of its first 
session, nothing transpired to afford hope of the success of the 
scheme within any reasonable period of time. A cooperative 
divorce measure would encounter not only the ordinary inertia, 
which thus far has withheld two-fifths of the States and Terri- 
tories from adopting the Commercial Instruments Law, but 
also the positive opposition of States whose policy was to be 
changed. Furthermore, it would have to receive universal rati- 
fication in order to be of any service. The Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law differs in this respect, because, as it is passed in each 
State, a new increment is added to a uniformity that is always 
advantageous as far as it goes. If a divorce law were submitted, 
it would be most readily taken up by those States whose sys- 
tems it least affected, that is, by the States whose law is now 
substantially uniform, leaving the States that principally cause 
embarrassment—those whose law is most strict and most lax 
—precisely where they are. If one-quarter of the States should 
hold aloof, the interstate situation would continue materially as 
it exists. Of course, the increasing sentiment from without 
would be felt by all-States; but, nevertheless, the complete con- 
summation of the movement, in any event, would be an affair of 
many years and of unremitting, laborious agitation. 

Without attempting to minimize the difficulties in the way 
of the counter-project of Federal Constitutional Amendment, 
I believe it, on the whole, the more feasible one. There would 
be a special factor of opposition here from State-rights purists. 
According to the historical conception of State sovereignty, the 
function of regulating marriage and divorce belongs more prop- 
erly to the States than the General Government. Experience 
has shown, however, that the conflict of laws entails varying 
personal status and legitimacy of children on different sides of 
domestic geographical lines. Common sense and the moral sense 
suggest that these matters in themselves, and, further, as they 
affect interstate property rights of dower and inheritance, are 
even more appropriately matters of national cognizance than 
bankruptcy, for example, over which Congress already has juris- 
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diction by a clause in the original Constitution. State-rights 
scruples are by no means as rigorously held as they were a half- 
century ago, and probably any hostility developing on this score 
could be overcome. I believe the Constitutional Amendment 
plan more promising of success chiefly for the reason that the 
opposition of one-fourth of the States would be futile. All that 
would be required for Federal legislation would be the adoption 
by three-fourths of the State legislatures of an Amendment 
conferring power on Congress to act. Any number of States up 
to one-quarter, although they refused to acquiesce, would nev- 
ertheless be bound by the action of the others. Moreover, as 
the Amendment itself would be in general terms, no conflict 
would be aroused as to particular phases of divorce policy, but 
the issue would be merely on the abstract question whether the 
subject should be transferred from State to Federal jurisdic- 
tion. Congressional legislation, prescribing procedure in the 
Federal courts, would have the advantage over cooperative State 
law, in that, according to the usual Federal practice, a plain- 
tiff would probably be compelled to sue a defendant in the 
latter’s residential district, and not compel him to go to a re- 
mote State in order to make his defence. 

However distant the prospect of systematic and universal re- 
form, the energetic advocacy of either or both of the designs 
above explained will tend to the awakening of public opinion, 
and, therefore, probably to the improvement of the present situa- 
tion by amendments, from time to time, of State laws. In this 
view, reformers of both schools, in addition to presenting the 
arguments for their definite scheme, may well strive broadly to 
educate the sentiment of the people. A general law, however 
secured, will of necessity embody a compromise between the 
extreme theories now prevailing. Devout churchmen must be 
convinced of their duty, as citizens, not to impede the adoption of 
a more liberal code than their own as the secular law of the 
land. The legislatures of strict States, like New York, must be 
impressed with the prevalence of more lenient views in other 
communities, and importuned to ponder whether the part of 
essential morality, as well as of practical wisdom, may not lie 
in treating the civil contract of marriage as one which, while 
not to be repudiated lightly, or from caprice, still should be 
dissolvable if either spouse has been guilty of conduct that, 
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although short of actual adultery, renders continued cohabita- 
tion unsafe or reasonably unendurable. States whose statutes 
afford subterfuges for throwing off the matrimonial yoke, mere- 
ly because it has become wearisome or distasteful, should, through 
the ordinary agencies of opinion, be held up to the righteous 
scorn of the outside world. For a long time to come, the United 
States will have to get along as best it can under diverse State 
laws. It may be that, by the time the adoption of a uniform law 
becomes possible, its actual passage will be largely superfluous, 
because of the changes in State enactments during the course 
of the agitation. It is certainly probable that very considerable 
modifications of State provisions will precede any statute of uni- 
versal scope resulting from cooperative legislation. 

The presumption that independent State authority will hold 
sway through a long future period gives especial interest to the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Haddock vs. Haddock, which has called forth ex- 
tensive comment in the press. For an understanding of its 
scope and effect, certain abstract legal principles must be briefly 
summarized. Before a court can obtain jurisdiction to enter- 
tain a controversy and grant relief, it is necessary that its process, 
or mandate—variously known as the “summons,” the “ sub- 
poena,” ete.—be served upon the defendant. Judgments are 
divided into two classes—those in personam and those in 
rem. A judgment of the former kind is a general adjudica- 
tion against the defendant, becomes a lien upon his real property 
and enforcible by execution against his personal property within 
the territorial jurisdiction of the court, and may be sued on in 
other jurisdictions, like a personal note, or bond. A judgment 
in rem, on the other hand, binds only the specific property 
sought to be affected, as, for example, where a mortgage upon 
real estate is foreclosed, or an admiralty lien is declared against 
a particular vessel. It is a general rule that, to obtain judg- 
ment in personam, the defendant must be physically served with 
the court’s process within the limit of its geographical purview. 
Judgments in rem may be procured through what is known as 
substituted, or constructive, service—that is, the publication of 
the process in newspapers, the mailing of copies to the defendant 
at his last known address, posting in conspicuous places, etc. 
An important legal controversy concerning divorce is over the 
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question whether the action is in personam or in rem. Many 
courts have laid down a justifiable classification in pronouncing 
the proceeding one quasi in rem. This in plain language means 
that a suit for divorce is one of special and peculiar character, 
partaking of the features of both the general divisions. It is 
contemplated, of course, that the decree shall bind the defendant 
personally, but it also affects the rem, or status of the marriage, 
thereby incidentally determining dower rights and the legiti- 
macy of children of a subsequent marriage. Nearly all the 
States, including New York, practically recognize the quasi in 
rem nature of divorces, by providing that they may be obtained 
by service of process by publication on a non-resident defendant. 
The interstate cruz arises as to the authority of a divorce so 
obtained outside the State where it was granted. Most of the 
States treat divorces granted in other States on merely con- 
structive service as valid. In his dissenting opinion in Haddock 
vs. Haddock, Mr. Justice Brown shows that the “only States 
in which it is held that a party domiciled in another State 
may not obtain a divorce there by constructive service are New 
York, Pennsylvania, North and South Carolina.” South Caro- 
lina has always occupied a unique position, having no statute 
on the subject of divorce whatsoever. North Carolina has very 
recently taken itself out of the list of recalcitrant States by 
the decision of its Supreme Court in Bidwell vs. Bidwell (52 
S. E. Rep., 55). Apparently, therefore, there remain, with the 
exception of South Carolina, only New York and Pennsylvania, 
which States, nevertheless, anomalously authorize divorces on 
constructive service in their own courts. 

The various States have proceeded on different theories. Prob- 
ably the majority of them have upheld divorce judgments of 
sister States on the ground of comity, reinforced by the con- 
sideration of consistency because of their own statutes for con- 
structive service. Other States—notably Rhode Island, in a very 
forcible opinion by its Supreme Court—have held that a foreign 
divoree, although on substituted service, is required to be uni- 
versally recognized under section 1, article iv, of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, prescribing that “full faith and 
credit shall be given in each State to the public acts, records 
and judicial proceedings of every other State.” 

New York, with its characteristic attitude of separatism and 
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obstruction, has systematically refused to treat foreign divorces 
as binding, and here again its peculiar position has made the 
Empire State a storm-centre of litigation. The leading case 
is one in which a man residing in New York, whose wife had 
obtained a divorce from him in Ohio, upon service by publi- 
cation, remarried in New York, and the Ohio judgment was so 
completely ignored that the husband’s conviction of bigamy was 
sustained by the New York Court of Appeals (People vs. Baker, 
%6 N. Y., 78). 

The recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
was on appeal from a New York judgment granting a wife a 
separation, with alimony. The husband had previously procured 
an absolute divorce in Connecticut, the service of process being 
merely constructive. The question was whether New York would 
be compelled to recognize the Connecticut judgment under 
the “Full Faith and Credit” clause, and the Supreme Court 
of the United States has determined, by a bare majority vote 
of five to four, that the constitutional provision does not apply 
and that New York is free to continue its peculiar system. The 
opinions of the Supreme Court are very voluminous and the con- 
victions of the four judges who dissented very vigorously ex- 
pressed. Mr. Justice Brown regrets “that the court in this 
case has taken what seems to me a step backward in American 
jurisprudence, and has virtually returned to the old doctrine 
of comity, which it was the very object of the ‘ Full Faith and 
Credit’ clause of the Constitution to supersede.” Mr. Justice 
Holmes is almost equally strong in his deprecation of the de- 
cision. The main argument of Mr. Justice White, who wrote 
for the majority, on the applicability of the “Full Faith and 
Credit” clause is summarized by Mr. Justice Brown in this 


language: 


“That if one government, by virtue of its authority over marriage, 
may dissolve the tie as to citizens of another government, that other 
government would have a similar power, and hence the right of every 
government over its own citizens might be rendered nugatory by the ex- 
ercise of the power which every other government possesses.” 


Mr. Justice Brown answers such position as follows: 


r 


“The opinion, however, fails to state the logical result of this propo- 
sition, viz., that no divorce would be possible in either State without 
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a personal service upon the other within the State. If the husband, 
having his domicile in Connecticut, could not obtain a divorce against 
his wife domiciled in New York without a personal service, it follows 
that the wife domiciled in New York could not obtain a divorce against 
her husband in that State without a personal service there..’ 


In addition, and following out the same idea, it may be sug- 
gested, in reply to Mr. Justice White’s contention, that, as 
practically all the States provide for the granting of divorces 
by substituted service, and as it would be monstrous to presume 
that each State contemplated the dissolution of the marriage 
within its own borders only, and, therefore, interstate polygamy, 
the application of the “ Full Faith and Credit” clause in a 
broad and statesmanlike way would only compel each State to 
accept for itself what it impliedly assumes to impose upon other 
States. 

As to the future outlook, a few suggestions may be offered. 
It seems not improbable that this determination by a bare ma- 
jority vote, the result of which is contrary to the strong pre- 
ponderance of State court authority, may be overruled after a 
change in the personnel of the bench. Apparently, the proba- 
bility is greater than it was as to the Income Tax Decision, and 
fully as great as with regard to the Legal Tender Cases. 

The prevailing opinion expressly concedes the right of State 
courts to recognize foreign divorces through comity, and Mr. 
Justice Brown calls attention to the fact that the courts of New 
Jersey, in Felt vs. Felt (59 N. J. Eq., 600), have reversed the 
former attitude of that State, which agreed with that of New 
York, and now treat as valid a foreign divorce on substituted 
service, under the doctrine of comity. More recently still, the 
Supreme Court of North Carolina, as above shown, has made a 
similar change, not, however, on the ground of comity, but 
following what it supposed to be the essential doctrine of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the earlier decision of 
Atherton vs. Atherton (181 U. S., 155). Mr. Justice Holmes, 
in his dissenting opinion, concurs with the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina, believing that the only distinction between 
Atherton vs. Atherton and Haddock vs. Haddock rests upon a 
mere fiction, and, therefore, should not be entertained in a 


matter of such grave importance. 
It may be accepted as settled law that, in the absence of fraud, 
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any State would be required to recognize a divorce obtained in 
another State, although for a cause not recognized by the former, 
if there had been personal service of the process of the Court 
within the territorial jurisdiction of the forum. It is also settled 
that, when there has been an actual matrimonial domicile in a 
State and the wife has abandoned her husband and that State, 
he may procure a divorce in its courts, on merely substituted 
service of process, which will be extraterritorially and nationally 
valid, under the “ Full Faith and Credit” clause (Atherton vs. 
Atherton, supra). Furthermore, it does not seem likely that 
the decision’ in the Haddock case will make any substantial 
change in legal policies; its main purport is to sanction the 
continuation of their own policies by New York and other ec- 
centric States. Of course, those States that have proceeded 
under the Federal Constitution in recognizing foreign divorces 
are now released from that position, but it seems not im- 
probable that they will incline toward adhering to the former 
result through comity, especially as the majority opinion itself 
pointedly leaves the way open on that ground. 

In New York and Pennsylvania, pending an agitation to bring 
them into reciprocal and harmonious relations with other States, 
it is advisable to advocate legislation on the special subject of 
legitimacy. However settled the notions of their citizens and 
courts may be against divorces themselves and the parties to 
them, it might be feasible to procure the passage of laws declar- 
ing that all children shall be legitimate, where their parents 
have contracted marriage after a divorce of one or both of them, 
pronounced in any court having jurisdiction of the subject-mat- 
ter and jurisdiction of the parties according to the local law. 
We have been glad to notice that, in the discussion of Haddock 
vs. Haddock, the plight of innocent children, whose illegitimacy 
it has sealed, has been universally commiserated. Their posi- 


tion, at least, should everywhere be set right. 
WILBUR LARREMORE. 
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BY JOSEPH HORNOR COATES. 





“HE pur si muove.” And as the planet in its forward march 
through space makes its progress in a series of diurnal revolu- 
tions with alternating periods of light and darkness, and in a 
never-ending circling around its central sun never traverses ex- 
actly the same track but comes almost back to the same places 
only always a little further on through the infinite expanse, so 
there often seems to be a corresponding system of progress in 
the world of thought and knowledge. We leave behind us in 
the darkness the worn-out knowledge of the past, we bask in the 
light of the superior acquirements of our own age, and suddenly 
we come back again, as if in a circle, upon something that is 
so curiously like what we had supposed was abandoned in by- 
gone ages that it almost seems our progress has been but a 
phantasm and we have gone back again upon the same old track. 
But there is a difference; we have revolved in a circle but we 
have gone forward too; we have made a genuine advance in 
knowledge of the truth. 

There has periodically been, there is perhaps now, a notable 
recurrence to the mysticism which alternates with rationalism 
in a perennial appeal to the human intellect and the human 
impulse to penetrate and to account for the mysteries of ex- 
istence, to make plain the conditions of life and the material 
world upon which it is dependent. Only a few years ago, we 
seemed fairly committed, at least so far as physical science was 
concerned, to a materialistic standpoint from which to march 
forward in pursuit of knowledge. Perhaps it is so yet; per- 
haps, however, our view of materialism is to be modified and 
expanded by what has heretofore seemed mystical, with a re- 
sulting broadened and truer insight. At all events, recent dis- 
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coveries in physics and chemistry would, a short time ago, have 
been classed with the fantastic chimeras of the alchemists whose 
transcendental enthusiasm was the actual generative power in 
the birth of modern chemistry and physical science. We seem 
to get back again, from time to time, to the exploded theories of 
the past, with a little difference in theory that makes an enormous 
difference in the validity of the acquirement. And, as the al- 
chemist Paracelsus, the progenitor of modern medical experi- 
mental science, says in his Philosophia Occulta, “things that 
are considered now to be impossible will be accomplished; that 
which is unexpected will in future prove to be true, and that 
which is looked upon as superstition in one century will be the 
basis for the approved science of the next.” 

No doubt, much of the mystical phraseology in which the 
alchemistical philosophers appear to sink rational thinking may 
have been used to preserve the strictly esoteric character of the 
physical science they were engaged in developing, and as a neces- 
sary precaution against the inconveniences, to say nothing of 
the dangers, to which an open avowal of knowledge often sub- 
jected its possessor, as Galileo and many another searcher after 
truth found to his cost. But however that may be, there is an 
unquestionable basis of genuine mysticism underlying their doc- 
trines, as the inspiration of their labors and the sustaining power 
by which work was carried on under unfavorable and disheart- 
ening conditions and with crude and meagre appliances; and 
hand in hand with the mystic vision prying into the secrets of 
nature goes a truly scientific concept of the natural causes of all 
things. Thus Paracelsus, in the midst of his philosophy of the 
“elemental spirits” which dwell in the four “elements” of 
earth, air, fire and water, does not hesitate to say: 


“The evil spirits are, so to speak, the bailiffs and executioners of 
God (the Law). They have been called into existence by the influences 
of evil, and they work out their destiny. But the vulgar have a too 
high estimate of their powers, especially of the power of the devil. The 
devil has not enough power to mend broken old pots, much less to enrich 
aman. He—or it—is the poorest thing that can be thought of, and 
poorer than any being that can be found in the four elements. There 
are a great many inventions, sciences, and arts that are ascribed to the 
agency of the devil; but, before the world grows much older, it will be 
found that the devil has nothing to do with such things, that the devil is 
nothing and knows nothing, and that such things are the result of natural 
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causes. True science can accomplish a great deal; the Eternal Wisdom 
of the existence of all things is without a time, without a beginning, 
and without an end.” 


Truly, that may have been heresy, scientific as well as theologic, 
in the sixteenth century and later; but in the twentieth we can 
have no serious quarrel with it. Firmly believing in the inherent 
evil that lies in ignorance of natural law, and that disease germs 
are almost literally “evil spirits called into existence by the 
influences of evil,” and “executioners” of the sanitary law, the 
law of God, when we violate it, the statement might have been 
written yesterday. 

So, too, of the alchemist Roger Bacon, six hundred years and 
more ago and three centuries before Paracelsus, it can be said: 


“Having undertaken to demonstrate that, by the help of natural 
science, it is possible to actually perform the pretended prodigies of 
magic, he further assures us that machines may be constructed for 
navigation without the aid of rowers, in such a manner that vessels will 
be borne through the waters with extraordinary velocity, under the 
direction of a single man. ‘It is equally possible to construct cars 
which may be set in motion with marvellous rapidity, independently of 
horses or other animals. Flying-machines may also be made, the man 
seated in the centre, and by means of certain contrivances beating the 
air with artificial wings.’ In the same way Bacon anticipated the in- 
vention of the crane, diving apparatus, suspension-bridges, etc. These 
things, he declares, were known to the ancients, and may still be re- 
covered.” 


Considering that Friar Bacon was imprisoned, in the year 1298, 
“and forced to confess his repentance of his pains in the arts 
and sciences,” considering how many of his successors were 
visited with even worse pains as punishment for their acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, it can scarcely be wondered at that an esoteric 
doctrine was for them much safer than one open and confessed. 
It is quite beside the mark—in this era of unlimited freedom of 
opinion and belief—to condemn those who possessed knowledge, 
in an age of almost universal ignorance, on the simple ground 
that they chose to clothe it in mystery, to erect their science into 
a secret philosophy and to express it in a jargon intelligible only 
to the initiated. Whether or not their possession of the secret 
processes of the magnum opus was a mere delusion, or even an 
imposture, the fact that—like the famous Scotch alchemist, 
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Alexander Seton, or Sethonius, who was imprisoned by the 
Elector Christian II of Saxony and tortured to force a revelation 
of his secrets—those who avowed knowledge beyond the ordinary 
walked in constant danger, is quite sufficient justification of a 
concealment that now we are apt to look upon as at the least 
suspicious, at the best a mildly contemptible puerility. Genuine 
mysticism, of course, plays its part, as well. Mystics are apt to 
have a hard time of it in contact with the rugged materialism of 
a cold workaday world. The inevitable tendency is to seek 
companionship with kindred spirits apart from the unappreciative 
or hostile world, to guard jealously the convictions that make 
life valuable, and to speak in parables. In those times, holding 
secret the possession of knowledge seems to have been a cardinal 
point of faith, as well as a precaution. Seton was pierced with 
pointed iron, scorched with molten lead, burnt by fire, beaten 
with rods, racked from head to foot, yet his constancy never 
forsook him. Even Sendivogius, who rescued him from all this 
and sought to be his disciple, he refused to teach, saying, “ You 
see what I have endured. My nerves are shrunk, my limbs dis- 
located; I am emaciated to the last extremity, and my body is 
almost corrupted; even to avoid all this I did not disclose the 
secrets of philosophy.” It is not a satisfactory explanation of 
this to say that he revealed nothing because he knew nothing. A 
confession of imposture would certainly not have increased his 
torments, and probably would even have relieved him. He 
thought he knew, but would not tell. And Seton’s case is but 
one out of many. 

So that it ?s quite conceivable, it is even quite probable, that 
these mystical, pertinacious and secret investigators of the mys- 
teries of medicine and chemistry really discovered more than 
ever was told, and which the modern chemist and the medical 
investigator of a freer age are to find out anew. Arnold de 
Villanova, in the thirteenth century, is accused of “ attempting 
to create a man by means of certain drugs deposited in a pump- 
kin ”; and here in America a short time ago a distinguished sci- 
entist of Chicago announced that he had found the origin of life 
in certain chemical combinations. Yet he is not derided; his 
results are respectfully considered, and they are rejected not 
because they are impossible, but because they are not yet proved. 
Indeed, the possibility is conceded, and that concession carries 
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with it the possibility of what Arnold is said to have attempted 
and the possibility of the “ homunculus” of Paracelsus, however 
improbable either may really be. So, too, the modern doctrine of 
the indestructibility of matter is not really new; it is found in 
the writings of Paracelsus, and I suppose ages before him. And 
the alchemistic theory of “ Universal Development ”—no doubt 
in itself a very ancient concept—seems to bear a distinct generic 
relation to the doctrine of evolution, whose formulation by 
Charles Darwin revolutionized, or perhaps it would be fair to 
say created, modern thought. Really, when Paracelsus speaks 
of the “ Limbus,” the “ Mysterium magnum” or “ Primordial 
Matter,” the mucilage “containing the germs of life, out of 
which, by generatio equivoca, first the lower and afterwards the 
higher organisms are formed,” it sounds very like a modern 
scientist talking about protoplasm ; and when he says, “Separation 
is the cause of existence, the birth of things from the Mysterium 
magnum,”—is that very different from a literal statement of 
growth by separation of protoplasmic cells? 

In this recent acceptance of ancient thought in a new form, 
it may not be difficult to trace a direct transmission of the con- 
cept through the ages from one mind to another; but in the dis- 
covery of microbes and the general acceptance of the quite re- 
cent theories of germ diseases there is a very curious and inde- 
pendent verification of much that makes up the mystic, poetic 
and fantastic pneumatology of the alchemistical philosophers. 
Their concepts as to the invisible denizens of the alchemistic 
“four elements of fire, water, air and earth,” have been in re- 
cent years strikingly realized by the discovery of actual fact as 
to three of the elements, leaving fire out of the account, although 
if I am not mistaken there are organisms that even a very 
considerable degree of heat does not destroy. They conceived 
the existence of “elemental spirits,” salamanders in fire, 
undines or nymphs in water, sylphs in the atmosphere, gnomes 
in earth, all living organisms invisihle because transparent 
and impalpable; we may know of no salamanders, but as to 
the rest, we know that these living organisms do exist and are 
invisible only because of their microscopic size, a condition of 
invisibility which, apparently, did not impress itself upon the 
mind of the ancient mystic. Instead of the more poetic names, 
we call them all microbes, or spores, or microzoa, or, in general, 
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micro-organisms; but, after all, the essential conditions of mi- 
croscopic life seem to have been fairly well conceived by the 
alchemists, and other still more ancient Hermetic philosophers, 
in a mystic way; and it is hard to tell how far their concepts 
are purely mystical or are hard materialism of belief hidden 
under a mystic phraseology. What they speak of as elemental 
spirits, the microscope practically reveals to us as living, material 
beings. 

And as the microscope has revealed, and is still revealing, 
forms of life before unknown if not unsuspected, so the inven- 
tion of instruments vastly higher in magnifying power would 
unquestionably reveal forms of life that are now beyond our 
reach. And it is very possible that our condition and the springs 
of our action from day to day may be much more under the 
influence of these myriads of living organisms that closely en- 
viron us than we should dare to imagine in our present state of 
knowledge—or of ignorance. The belief of a few centuries ago 
that this crowd of living beings, invisible and impalpable under 
ordinary conditions, some of them actively malignant, ravening 
to do us injury, others as actively benevolent and guarding us 
against their ravages, others still merely impassive and indif- 
ferent,—this speculation of those old and discredited philoso- 
phers, which has been looked upon as a crazy fancy, the micro- 
scope shows to be almost literally true. Instead of spiritual 
beings, demons and guardian attendants, we call them microzoa. 
Some are bitterly dangerous; some are protective, antagonizing 
and preying upon those hostile to us; and some are simply 
harmless. If the alchemist, or Hermetic philosopher, could 
have been equipped with a pair of spectacles of very high mi- 
croscopic power, he might have actually seen very much what 
he did see by the eye of his spiritual vision. Indeed, it is con- 
ceivable that a condition of the eye, the optic nerve, and the 
apprehensive power of the brain—a state of supreme exaltation 
—might be brought about that would vastly magnify the power 
of eyesight temporarily, and would actually make these micro- 
organisms visible to the unaided eye. As it is, every minute 
object, not even larger than a blood corpyscle, which comes 
within the field of vision, does actually impress its image on the 
retina, and it is due to the limited power of the nerve to transmit 
the impression, and of the brain to apprehend it, that it fails to 
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reach our consciousness. As Sherlock Holmes says to Dr. Watson, 
“You see, but you do not observe.” The smallest object that will 
make a visual impression on the retina—that is, wliose image will 
touch two retinal cells at once—is in size about four micro-milli- 
metres or microns, approximately the sixty-five hundredth part of 
an inch. You really see it, but you do not know you see it; the 
brain does not record the impression. The various germs and 
spores floating in the air vary from a much greater size than that 
to a much less, so that many of them are really seen by the naked 
eye, although the brain is not conscious of it; and perhaps it is not 
impossible that, under conditions of great excitement, or hyper- 
sthenia the retinal cells might contract and shrink together so that 
the image of an object still smaller than four microns would cover 
two cells at once and so become visible. It is also conceivable 
that, in such a conjectural hypersthenic state, the lenses of the 
eye might temporarily undergo such functional and structural 
modifications as would give them more or less microscopic power 
and so deepen the range of vision, bringing still smaller objects 
into its field. Yet further, bearing in mind that we commonly 
judge of the size of what we see by the distance at which it is 
supposed to be and that an object which is in reality close by, 
but which is thought to be at a distance, appears of much greater 
proportions than it really is, it is readily conceivable that very 
minute objects, made suddenly visible in the manner suggested, 
if close to the eye or floating on its surface and imagined to be 
at a distance, would attain formidable apparent dimensions; and 
some forms of microzoa might well appear as frightful monsters, 
especially when we take into consideration the tricks that effects 
of light and shade often play, with which the microscopist is 
familiar. 

To carry the thought a little further, the elixirs, the cere- 
monies and incantations that were supposed to be the means by 
which the initiate attained the temporary power of seeing these 
ordinarily invisible beings, and of which Bulwer gives so graphic 
a picture in his novel, “ Zanoni,” may certainly be conceived as 
being causes producing an abnormal exaltation of the nervous 
system and of visual power. The ordeal of entrance into these 
occult mysteries was spoken of as very dangerous to the neophyte, 
and not to be entered upon without long and rigorous bodily and 
spiritual preparation; which is entirely consistent with the spec- 
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ulation that is here suggested, since high nervous excitement 
is often more or less dangerous, and the elixirs may have been 
powerful nerve excitants, highly poisonous in overdoses.* It 
was a time when much attention was given to the concoction of 
subtle poisons; and, no doubt, some were discovered the knowl- 
edge of which has been lost, a natural result of treating scientific 
research as esoteric doctrine. 

But, whatever their vagaries, these Hermetic philosophers 
appear to have been often close to the truth, and to have missed 
it only by narrow margins. The theory that we are surrounded 
by living invisible beings, who exercise a powerful influence on 
us, was long supposed to be one of their wildest dreams, yet it 
is now known to be substantially true. The invisibility they 
appear to have attributed to mysterious occult conditions is really 
due simply to smallness of size; and that is the essential differ- 
ence between their concept and the actual truth. The celebrated 
English alchemist, Doctor Robert Fludd, who published a de- 
fence of the Rosicrucian philosophy in 1616, and who has come 
down to us in history simply as a charlatan, held that “every 
disease had its peculiar demon who produced it, which demon 
could only be combated by the aid of the demon whose place 
was directly opposite to his ”; but really if “ demon ” is translated 
into “microbe” on one side and “ antitoxin” on the other, the 
majority of the medical profession to-day would come close to 
saying the same thing. 

The doctrine, indeed, is a very ancient one. Dr. Meryon, in his 
“History of Medicine,” speaking of the Gnostics of the early 
Christian centuries, says: 

“In medicine they launched out into the wildest speculations, and de- 


livered themselves over to the guidance of disordered imagination. 
They believed in the mysterious hierarchy of the invisible world; and 


“It is said of Paracelsus that he held “there are some poisons 
by which the organic activity of the body may be suppressed for a time, 
and the consciousness of the inner man rendered more active, and which 
may therefore enable us to see the things on the astral plane. But such 
poisons are destructive of reason, and very injurious to the health.” 
And another authority says: “One of the most effective fumigations 
for the purpose of causing apparitions was made of the following sub- 
stances: hemlock, henbane, saffron, aloe, opium, mandrake, solanum, 

ppy-seed, assafetida and parsley.” Of course, “apparitions” raised 
ey so poisonous a concoction quite probably were merely the illusions of 
an opium dream; but, at.the same time, it is conceivable that an exalta- 
tion of the optic nerve and brain may have been produced in some such 
manner as that suggested. 1S are a 
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were led to the doctrine of demons as the authors of all bodily in- 
firmities.” 


Make allowance for mystical expression of ideas, substitute 
“ microzoa ” for “demons,” and Gnostic doctrine does not seem 
as wild as it did when Dr. Meryon wrote his history, not so long 
ago. The modern scientist believes firmly in the influence of 
the “invisible world ” which the microscope reveals. 

So too when Paracelsus, speaking of a certain physical prod- 
uct, says, “It may decompose and become a strong poison, fur- 
nishing life to innumerable invisible existences, by which epi- 
demics and plagues may be caused,” he seems working quite on 
the same lines as the modern physician, and to be quite close to 
the germ theory of disease. And the fact that “fumigations 
to drive away evil spirits were made of sulphur, assafcetida, cas- 
toreum, and more especially of hypericum and vinegar,” shows 
the strongest relation to modern methods of combating germ 
disease by precisely the same method of fumigation, although 
doubtless we have a better choice of disinfectants. 

Many of the sayings of Paracelsus, which seemed mere quack- 
ery to the orthodox physician of his day and generation, are in 
what we are wont to plume ourselves is a distinctly modern vein. 
As, for instance: 


“ The physician should be an alchemist; that is to say, he should under- 
stand the chemistry of life. Medicine is not merely a science, but an 
art; it does not consist merely in compounding pills and plasters and 
drugs of all kinds, but it deals with the processes of life which must be 
understood before they are guided. . . . A powerful will may cure where 
doubt will end in a failure.” 

“The physician should be well versed in physical science. He should 
know the action of medicines and learn by his own experience and by 
the experience of others. He should know how to regulate the diet of 
the patient, and neither overfeed nor starve him. He should know the 
ordinary course of disease, and the premonitory symptoms; for a dis- 
ease is like a plant, which may grow to be a big tree if it is not rooted 
out when it is young. A child may cut down an oak when it first comes 
out of an acorn; but in time it will require a strong man and an axe 
to cut it down.” 

“He who can cure disease is a physician. To cure disease is an art 
which cannot be acquired by the mere reading of books, but which must 
be learned by experience.” 

“In many cases of lost vitality the weakened organs may recover 
their strength after a time of rest and cessation of abuse. Nature is a 
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patient mother that often forgives the sins committed against her, al- 
though she cannot forget them. We may therefore often trust to her 
recuperative powers, and Nature may be able to restore that which has 
not been irrevocably lost; for Nature is a great physician.” 


All this sounds like a series of extracts from the opening ad- 
dress of some professor to a class in a modern school of medicine, 
instead of the heresy of the sixteenth century. If this be alchemy 
in medicine, we have come round to it again. Paracelsus’s doc- 
trine, no doubt not original with him but much older, that an 
“evilly disposed mind” may originate a plague epidemic is al- 
most literally realized in the modern medical knowledge that 
an “evilly disposed” body may do exactly this thing—whether 
it be an epidemic of smallpox or of typhoid. The radiation of 
virulent—demoniac, if you will—seeds of infection which he 
conceives of, or at least expresses, in a mystical and transcen- 
dental sense, we know as a strictly physical phenomenon; and 
we possibly ignore now, to be recognized in the future, some ac- 
tual psychic force in the same direction—electrical or radioactive, 
it may be—which complements and energizes the contaminating 
physical infection that our science has proved and so acknowledges. 

One of the gravest indictments against the alchemists has been 
their belief in the possibility of the transmutation of metals— 
that, by chemical means, base metals could be transformed into 
gold—and their claims to the actual practice of the art. In the 
first volume of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” one of the con- 
tributors to that monument of exact information says: 

“ Alchemy was, we may say, the sickly but imaginative infancy through 
which modern chemistry had to pass before it attained its majority, 
or in other words became a positive science. The search for gold was 
only one crisis in this infancy. There is no longer any need to exhort 
adventurous spirits, who hope to find Golconda at the bottom of their 
crucibles, to leave such visions and turn to the safer paths of science 
or industry. The battle has been fought and won, the problem of the 
unity of chemical elements or simple bodies belongs rather to the 
province of metaphysics than to that of experimental science. If here 
and there an honest student of the black art still survives, he is re- 
garded as a mad but harmless enthusiast; and as for the pretended 
searchers for the philosopher’s stone, they are, if possible, less interest- 
ing objects than the dupes they still continue to cheat.” 

This was written little more than thirty years ago; yet, in that 
short space of time, the complacent conviction as to the fixed and 
final knowledge of the nature of chemical elements or “ simple 
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bodies ” has given place again to doubt and further investigation. 
The problem of their unity,it may be fairlysaid, has been taken out 
of the “ province of metaphysics” and again relegated to “ that 
of experimental science.” The battle appeared to be fought and 
won; but, like the Russians and Japanese at Liaoyang, the vic- 
tory somehow does not seem to preclude the speedy reopening of 
the conflict. It is well not to be too sure that we have ever 
attained the sum and substance of final knowledge in matters 
of scientific attainment. If we do not agree with Paracelsus 
that the superstition of one century may be the science of the 
next, we at least know that the converse has often proved true. 
And we are continually harking back to the failures of the past 
for the solid basis of some brilliant achievement of the present. 
The invention of breech-loading firearms, for instance, is one of 
the great successes of the nineteenth century and quite revolu- 
tionized the art of war; yet this was one of the earliest forms of 
those weapons of civilization with which we enforce upon in- 
ferior peoples the knowledge of better things. It was cast aside 
as a failure, to be afterwards taken up again as a great success. 
So, too, with the exact and apparently final knowledge of chem- 
ical elements of a few years since. It is not so surely exact, and 
now by no means admitted to be final. The possibility of very 
different knowledge is admitted by all. The discovery of radium 
and radioactive bodies has opened a new vista in chemical sci- 
ence which may stretch out to undreamed-of fields, in which 
we may find some of the discarded concepts of the past. On his 
recent visit to America to attend the convention of the Society 
of Chemical Industry, the eminent British chemist, Sir William 
Ramsay, after speaking of having recently stumbled upon a “ new 
substance which might possibly be the key of new discoveries,” 
is reported to have said: “ It seems to me that we may be on the 
eve of the discovery of the origin of the ordinary elements, which 
may be the breaking down of radioactive elements of high atomic 
weight.” This statement was received with enthusiastic acclaim 
by the assembled chemists to whom it was addressed, and who 
represent the accepted thought in their branch of knowledge. 
It seems impossible not to recognize that it points directly to 
the ultimate “unity of chemical elements” as a distinct scien- 
tific possibility, and perhaps more directly to the possible chem- 
ical identity of the metals in a common origin; and, if this be 
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so, then the transmutation of metals is established as a scien- 
tific possibility, and the practice of the magnum opus, or the 
artificial manufacture of gold, becomes again a legitimate aim 
of scientific research—if it should be worth while. 

Indeed, at a later date, Sir William Ramsay, in his paper called 
“ Radium and Its Products,” published in “ Harper’s Magazine ” 
for December, 1904, commits himself definitely to this view. He 
says: 

“If, as looks probable, the action of B-rays, themselves the conveyors 
of enormous energy, on such matter as glass, is to build up atoms 
which are radioactive, and consequently of high atomic weight; and if 
it be found that the particular matter produced depends on the element 
on which the #-rays fall, and to which they impart their energy:—if 
these hypotheses are just, then the transmutation of elements no longer 
appears an idle dream. The philosopher’s stone will have been dis- 
covered, and it is not beyond the bounds of possibility that it may lead 
to that other goal of the philosophers of the dark ages—the elixir vite. 
For the action of living cells is also dependent on the nature and direc- 
tion of the energy which they contain; and who can say that it will 
be impossible to control their action, when the means of imparting and 
controlling energy shall have been investigated ?” 

This is pure alchemy and brings the speculations of the al- 
chemists—and their achievements, if they attained any—distinctly 
within the purview of modern science. 

Then too, the theory of Professor J. J. Thomson, based on the 
researches of Professor Crookes and other physicists, casts aside 
the old theories of the separate and individual atom or chemical 
unit of each different chemical element—whether it be the un- 
breakable solid of the old Greeks, the mere centre of force of 
Boscovich, or the vortex ring of Lord Kelvin—and holds that 
the basic element of all atoms, of every substance, is one and 
the same, a congeries of “electrons,” or corpuscles in a high de- 
gree of motion; the atoms of various chemical elements differing 
in weight according to the number of electrons they may severally 
contain. If, therefore, in the ultimate analysis, it proves true 
that all forms of matter are reducible to an identical primary 
electron, it is certainly theoretically possible to reverse the process 
by which any chemical element has assumed its present form; and 
having reached the point where it branched off from other forms 
of matter, to reconstruct it along new lines until it is built up 
into the special form desired. And while there is no theoretic 
difficulty about this process, it is certainly true either that the 
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practical difficulties may be found insuperable, or on the other 
hand that some simple short cut may be discovered that will make 
the process of conversion an easy one. Should this come about, 
it is but reasonable to suppose that a group of closely related 
substances, tike the metals, might afford the earliest and easiest 
field for the demonstration of such a converting process. All of 
which is also apparently pure alchemy but not repugnant to 
modern science as well. 

One of the more recent historians of alchemy and the alchem- 
ists, writing about twenty years ago, says: 

“The physical theory of transmutation is based on the composite 
character of metals, on their generation in the bowels of the earth, and 
on the existence in nature of a pure and penetrating matter which, ap- 
plied to any substance, exalts and perfects it after its own kind. This 
matter is called ‘The Light’ by Eugenius Philalethes and by numerous 
other writers. ... All the elements which enter into the composition 
of metals are identical, but they differ in proportion and in purity. 
In the metallic kingdom, the object of nature is invariably to create 
gold. The production of the baser metals is an accident of the process, 
or the result of an unfavorable environment.” 


If, therefore, what Eugenius calls “'The Light” is what is now 
called radioactivity, and there is a certain kinship between the 
expressions, the alchemistical theory of transmutation and Sir 
William Ramsay’s statement have possibly a close relation.* 
Of Heraclitus of Ephesus, in the fifth century before the 
Christian era, it is said: “ Maintaining that fire alone was the 
principle of all things, he regarded generation as an ascending 
road, 4. ¢., a volatilization, and decomposition as a descending 
road, t. ¢., a fixation.” If we consider, here, fire and radio- 
activity to be equivalent terms, as they may well be in the sense 
of Heraclitus’s thought, Sir William Ramsay may yet prove that 
the ancient philosopher’s concept was near to the truth. At all 
events, the two statements of the old and the new thought bear 
* About the year 1710, Schmolz de Dierbach, a lieutenant-colonel in 
the Polish army, is said to have obtained from Lascaris, a Greek al- 
chemist, some “ powder of projection” by which it is claimed he pro- 
duced gold a number of times. This powder, it is said, “was of a red 
color, and a microscopic examination revealed its crystalline nature. It 
increased the weight of the metals, which it was supposed to transmute, 
to an extent which chemical authorities declare to be physically im- 
possible.” The report of an increase in weight is curious, and possibly 
significant in view of Ramsay’s speculation that metals and other or- 


dinary chemical elements may be the product of the breaking down of 
“elements of high atomic weight.” 
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a certain curious resemblance. It may be that, among those 
ancient and almost forgotten investigators into the secrets of 
nature, there was some knowledge of what we now call radio- 
activity and radioactive bodies, and that this was the founda- 
tion of their philosophy. It may well be, too, that the practice of 
treating their attainments in physical research as an esoteric doc- 
trine, to be communicated only to the initiate and to be expressed 
only in fantastic forms—a necessity imposed either by the exi- 
gencies of the times or by their own mystical temperament— 
has been responsible for a loss to the world of definite scien- 
tific results that are now being rediscovered in an age when they 
are welcomed as practical attainments instead of dreams and 
chimeras. And so, perhaps, the renaissance of alchemy, the. 
rebirth of the alchemists, is taking place on a higher and better 
plane in the chemistry and the chemists of to-day. 

As in organic life the doctrine of evolution upset the old 
theories of the independent creation of every species, reducing 
them all to one common original progenitor, the primordial pro- 
toplasmic cell; so, in the inorganic kingdom, instead of, as at 
present, basing the whole creation upon some scores—I do not 
know just how many there may be at present — of individual 
irreducible chemical elements or simple bodies, the chemistry 
of the future may push its ultimate analysis to a point where 
it finds but one element, the progenitor of all the rest whose 
variations have been created by radioactivity or something to 
which that leads. Indeed, it may possibly be found that 
the force which is or lies behind radioactivity is the creative 
force, the generating cause, of all living things, including the 
primordial protoplasmic cell itself—that it is the essence 
of life. Then comes the thought that if, after all, radio- 
activity, or that of which it is the manifestation, should prove 
to be the formative force of creation, the spirit of things, 
we seem really quite close to the position of alchemistical phi- 
losophy that there is a spirit, or life, in everything, which de- 
termines its form and characteristics. And it is possible that 
there may have actually been the discovery of some radioactive 
body which was the mysterious “ quint-essence,” or fifth essence 
or element, the most important element of the “ philosopher’s 
stone” which was supposed to be the effective agent in the 
transmutation of metals. This quint-essence, or prima materia, 
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is spoken of by alchemical writers as “the chief key to chem- 
istry,” which certainly has an interest in connection with Sir 
William Ramsay’s statement. It is also said “to be a substance 
found everywhere and continually seen and possessed by those 
who are ignorant of its virtues.” Indeed, if the philosopher’s 
stone actually existed, it was apparently composed of very com- 
mon substances. One writer says, “tenpence is more than 
sufficient to purchase the Matter of the Stone”; so that, when 
Sir William Ramsay discovers the secret of its composition, it is 
a satisfaction to know that it may be within the reach of all, 
since, if dissolved in alcohol, it is fabled to possess remarkable 
efficacy as a medicine in the cure of disease and in the prolonga- 
tion of life. 

It must be remembered that the great aim and object of the 
alchemistical philosophy was the elevation and exaltation of the 
human being to his ideal place, the development of the poten- 
tialities that lie in the organism of man, the cultivation of what 
we call “the soul” as the great source of growth and power. 
This philosophy seeks, as a minor object, to find the secret of 
making gold, simply because it is conceived to be the perfection, 
the final achievement, in the metallic kingdom, in which “ the 
object of nature is invariably to create gold”; but, when the 
secret is found, its practical use is discouraged as dangerous to 
the one who has attained it and “ useless in the end.” 

The discovery of which Sir William Ramsay thinks we may 
be on the eve may then, conceivably, bring with it the justification 
of those pertinacious and long-suffering investigators who wasted 
life and energy, who endured pains and torments, who were 
flouted and berated, in the vain search for the philosopher’s 
stone and the means of transmuting metals; or it may prove that 
they were utterly astray. It would, however, probably justify 
them, in either event, as sincere and patient investigators into 
the secrets of nature even if unsuccessful seekers. One other 
thing it would do, if that has not already been done,—it would 
prove that those scientists who, thirty years ago and less, were 
writing of chemistry as then an exact science, based on final 
fixed knowledge of the nature of chemical elements as simple 
bodies, were almost as far in the wrong as the alchemists whom 
they flouted with amused derision. 

The truth seems to be that the actual accomplishment of the 
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transmuting of metals in the past is supported by a body of 
evidence quite as strong as that upon which we accept many his- 
toric facts. The evidence has been rejected because we seemed 
to have sufficient proof that the thing itself is impossible. If 
now or in the future that proof fails us, if it is admitted that 
the thing we believed incredible may, after all, be possible, then 
the historic evidence is to be accorded its proper weight, what- 
ever that may be, and is to be treated as any other evidence. 

Meantime, it may profit us to turn to the words of the 
Preacher, written thousands of years ago: 

“One generation passeth away, and another generation cometh: 
but the earth abideth forever. 

“The thing that has been, it is that which shall be; and that 
which is done is that which shall be done: and there is no new 
thing under the sun. Is there anything whereof it may be said, 
See, this is new? It hath been already of old time, which was 
before us.” 
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REMBRANDT: INTERPRETER OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D.D., L.H.D., AUTHOR OF 
“ BRAVE LITTLE HOLLAND,” “THE AMERICAN IN HOL- 
LAND,” “THE STUDENT'S MOTLEY,” ETC. 





In Leyden and Amsterdam in July, 1906, the world will do 
honor to Rembrandt. The first seat of learning in the Northern 
Netherlands was the place of his birth. In Europe’s primate 
city of tolerance he wrought his mighty works. 

Rembrandt harnessed to his genius the elemental forces of light 
and shadow. With little or no pigment, he made deathless pic- 
tures; but, when he would, his color was beyond the brilliancy 
of Venetians. Legend even covered his canvas with gold-leaf, 
so rich were his golden browns. Yet, amazing as was his tech- 
nique, to fascinating generations of artists who would win his 
secrets, he was even greater as the interpreter of his own and the 
coming centuries. Above all, he was master of ideas, and his 
message was in the language of ideas. He was the mightiest of 
“ post-exilic ” prophets. Cryptic to popular taste and defiant to 
exasperated patrons, he summed up the old and opened the new 
testament of art. After much misunderstanding yet with steadily 
increasing appreciation, he has come unto his own. Critical 
biography has already ploughed under the luxuriant weeds of 
lying legend. The square inches of his canvas now call for equiv- 
alents in guineas, or gold pieces. Where his funeral cost twelve 
florins, myriads of guilders will be spent upon festal celebrations 
in his honor. The house, Saskia’s home, once sold over his head, 
now restored to honor, and the property of the municipality, is a 
Mecca for pilgrims and admirers. An annex to the National 
Museum, especially built to be the treasure-house of his master- 
pieces, will be solemnly installed, His etchings will be published 
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in sumptuous reproduction. In both the artist’s vernacular and 
in the Vulgate will be issued those parts, that is, the greater part, 
of the Deathless Book, which the master illustrated with needle- 
point or brush. These enterprises of permanent commemoration, 
with popular celebrations, show how grandly the Dutch people 
can build the tombs of their prophets,—especially when the world 
crowns their memories as truth-tellers. 

In spite of Lautner, the destructive German critic, who assigns 
most of Rembrandt’s triumphs to Ferdinand Bol, nearly seven 
hundred works of the Dutch master, according to his Old Mortal- 
ity, Bode, remain. At antipodes of Lautner, is the anonymous 
“ Deutshen,” from whose sixty-fourth edition of “ Rembrandt als 
Erzieher,”’ now before us, we learn that the man of Leyden is a 
“universal reformer,” “symbol and personification of all those 
elements at present wanting in Germany.” 

During the three centuries since the miller’s son saw light, 
three stages of fame, two of them forms of detraction and meas- 
ured each by a century, may be noted. 

The apogee of the painter’s prosperity was covered by the 
period of his love, courtship and marriage with Saskia. After her 
death, in 1642, the artist of the so-called “ Night Watch ” was, like 
his own great picture, misunderstood. From the point of view 
of fat prosperity, such as would count even the career of Calvary 
a foolish one, Rembrandt’s was a failure. Ahead of his age, he 
paid the usual penalty of the prophet who sees timeless truth too 
clearly for present emolument. The members of Captain Frans 
Banning Cock’s company were to be pictured. Exactly like a 
present-day subscriber to a county “history,” who wants at least 
a page for his fame, with half-tones of self, wife and stock, each 
musketeer of Amsterdam paid to have his face and clothes put on 
canvas for immediate effect. Life is short. Happy are we that 
art is long. Rembrandt painted a panorama for all time. Dis- 
appointing personal vanity, he set forth Martial Netherlands in 
undying tints. The militant republic is before our eyes. Here 
the glory of life, the splendor of patriotism, the secret of brave, 
little Holland show themselves. It is a national picture. 

What is the story of the “ Night Watch”? The answer is that 
its experience explains the odd title first given seriously by a re- 
nowned English painter, notwithstanding that it is a transcript 
of a scene in broad daylight, with sun-shadows, and with data 
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marking the very hour of the day. The French followed, in the 
“ Ronde de Nuit,’ but pragmatic knowledge knocks to flinders 
whole folios of criticism concocted when Rembrandt’s March of 
ihe Civic Guard lay, like a caricature of itself in first freshness, 
under cakes of dirt and strata of pipe and peat-stove smoke. 

Furious at the painter, who had buried their conceit and 
parochial fame (not even limning their names on a shield—added 
later by some other hand) these Amsterdammers damned the 
canvas by making it the target, on their armory walls, alike for 
volleys of oaths and for their tobacco fumes. 

The second century saw even greater humiliation to the master- 
piece. When removed to the City Hall, a foot and a half was 
snipped off to fit the canvas between two windows. 

When Reynolds first saw it under layers of grime and smear, 
and successive deposits of smoke, soot and cakes of dirt, it seemed 
a Night Watch, indeed. 

But how beautiful is old truth when rearrayed in the fresh 
robes of the virtue which is next to godliness! Happily for Rem- 
brandt’s fame and the world’s enjoyment, the curator of the 
Rijks Museum went in one day at the work of restoration. Laid 
flat over slow fumes of unheated alcohol the black dirt was flat- 
tered as if it were part of the gold and glory of the original, and 
the grime fell off and away. With “ travel-stained garments all 
laid down,” Rembrandt’s masterpiece rose to golden resurrection. 
The picture of Martial Holland once more carried critics to Para- 
dise on the stairways of surprise, by the splendor of its tints and 
the glory of its form. 

The picture in its history forms a parable of the artist’s life, 
and the history of criticism concerning him. The first period of 
his popularity ended with the death of his beloved Saskia. Private 
sorrows made him a. man of grief. Adverse change of popular 
taste left him stranded in fortune. Unmerciful disasters followed 
fast and faster. His house, collections, private belongings— 
_ even to his linen at the laundry—were sold under the auctioneer’s 
hammer. His sun of life set amid clouds of poverty, obscurity 
and gloom. Yet never for a moment did he lower his standard. 
Before the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune he reared 
the white shield of a high art ideal. He may have been painting 
his memory of Saskia, in “The Jewish Bride,” when Death 
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In the second century, the unheroic eighteenth, what with 
ignorance of Dutch history and detail, the craving for apocryphal 
anecdote and gossip, and the wormlike industry of Houbraken 
—the Weems of the period—Rembrandt’s name, like a Roman 
pavement of mosaic, sank under the growth of wind-wafted soil 
and brambles. Thickets of tradition sprang up. History was 
written by guesswork. “ Rembrandt was born in a mill ”—be- 
cause he pictured one. The “ Repose in Egypt ” became a “ Gypsy 
Camp.” “The Jewish Bride” and “ Rembrandt’s Concubine ” 
are specimens of traditional and catalogue names. On the base- 
less fabric of conjecture, Rembrandt was described as a traveller 
in England and Italy, besides doing uncounted other things, very 
wonderful, indeed, but unknown to the records. In that era of 
‘ dogma-making, and the golden age of legend, tradition stood in 
militant and defiant attitude, locked up like a giant warrior in 
riveted brass. 

In the third century, science came forth with the smooth stones 
of the brook. In the warfare of truth, successors of Spinoza, 
Gretius, Bekker, Coccejus, show that long, as well as old, is 
Holland’s list of leaders of thought; albeit Motley, like a Lafa- 
yette, led the hosts in truth’s van of research. Fruin in history, 
Huet in literature, Kuenen in scholarship, Vosmaer in art criti- 
cism, to be followed by Michel and Bode, made plain the age and 
land of Rembrandt and his place in them. “ History is a resur- 
rection.” 

Of the phenomenal side of the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, its battles and sieges, the Dutch struggle and victory, the 
Thirty Years’ War, all the world knows. Has not everybody read 
the American historian of the Netherlands—though he may have 
misread, or not wholly seen aright, the long duel between Union 
and Secession, incarnated in the persons of Maurice and Barne- 
veldt? The whole people asked: Are we a nation, or only a con- 
federacy? But what of the unphenomenal world—of mind and 
thought? Who has written, who has pictured, this theme, which 
awaits its Lecky? 

At victorious Leyden, in 1606, when the siege was still thrilling 
the memory of living men, Rembrandt was born, and his was 
a new world. The triumphant Dutch Republic had shattered the 
old world of papal supremacy, the Inquisition, divine right, 
feudalism, chivalry, monopoly of trade, closing of the seas, the 
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prerogative of church rulers to divide and apportion the earth, 
to fetter the conscience, to torture and burn the body for opinion’s 
sake. The brain and hand of William of Orange had unriveted 
that medieval shackle of conscience—cujus regio, ejus religto. 
This German and his Dutchmen ushered in the dawn of world- 
wide tolerance, vernacular scriptures, freedom for mind and 
spirit, government based on voluntary taxation and representa- 
tion, the new world in which right of kings and popes had no place 
except by consent, whence witchcraft was banished, wherein hu- 
manity was more than theology, and Divine immanence, as well 
as ineffable transcendence, fed faith. Anabaptist so-called, Lu- 
theran, Calvinist, Arminius, Menno Simons, Spinoza; and, later, 
Descartes, Coccejus, Balthazar Bekker—all had a part in holding 
the ploughshare of truth, beam deep, to turn under the old and to 
open the elemental and eternal to receive new seeds. The time 
had come for reality in light and shadow. Rembrandt was the 
prophet in art of the new world of thought and vision. He read 
deeply the works of God and the soul of man. He perused hu- 
manity’s greatest book. The States-General version of the Bible, 
which, in its honest literalness, has at so many points anticipated 
modern scholarship, was this Dutch artist’s study, and in its 
truths and law he meditated day and night. Yet ever, for inter- 
pretation of the text, he sat with the pupil’s mind at the feet of 
the Hebrew rabbi, the Mennonite preacher, and the plain man, 
as well as the officially orthodox teacher. He had that subtle 
sympathy and profound faith in man, as object of the Divine love, 
which marked men like Lincoln. He searched long and deep 
after whatever of Orientalism was then accessible in books or in 
objeets brought by the ships from afar. His joy was to read 
aright those narratives which, be their form Hebraic, Aramaic or 
Hellenic, belong to humanity’s unlocalized and undated poetry. 
Herein are the glory and the immortality of Rembrandt. He 
kept aloof from all petrifying dogma, from wasteful definition 
of doctrine, from the ever- murky atmosphere of controversy. 
Reactionary Holland mummified truth in symbols of logic. After 
snapping the bands of Roman imperialism which had long mas- 
queraded in the name of the lowly Galilean, it reentered the 
prison of Grecian dialectics, Latin logic and medieval symbols. 
Rembrandt loved truth without mythology or emblem. He made 
reality lovely. He broke the tradition that mingled fairy-tales 
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with Holy Scripture. He was under no illusion as to scholastic 
names, or cathedral millinery. He was proof against the fascina- 
tion of processions, vestments and incense, on the one hand, and 
against creed and catechism, the edifices of logic and clerical 
subtely, on the other. It was to the Master Himself, and not to 
Augustine or Calvin, that he went to learn the Divine love and 
wisdom. He pierced to the heart and inner meaning of all things 
phenomenal. His intense sympathy with humanity made his 
gaze as penetrating and revealing as an X-ray. Without going 
into camp, or visiting battle-fields, he was the best interpreter 
of heroic Holland. Ignoring contemporary strife in Church and 
State, he yet painted man’s noblest spirit in struggle. He brought 
art down from the skies, out of metaphysic and mythology, out of 
cathedral and prince’s palace, and gave it to the people. 

Rembrandt set the vision splendid, of man’s Divine inheritance 
of beauty, on the solid earth, owned and enjoyed by men who can 
be happy without pope, king or bishop. He glorified brotherhood 
more than celibacy, and motherhood more than nunnery and de- 
nial of life. In Rembrandt’s mind, even though he painted the 
Holy Family and Mary the Mother of Jesus, there was none of 
that aversion to the God-ordained method of making a family 
and a home of which mythology and dogma, made by the imita- 
tion of paganism, are so full. To the Rembrandt-like mind, a 
man may be godlike, without being suspected of being the son of 
Apollo. The archaic Japanese way of accounting for divine chil- 
dren, by a god’s crunching jewels and spitting them out to form 
offspring, is only one of a thousand variants of a human desire to 
exalt those supremely beloved. Yet such a form of well-meant 
honor is opposed alike to nature, law and the whole trend of in- 
spired prophecy in the Old Testament. In Rembrandt’s treat- 
ment of holy themes, the traditional and ecclesiastical are but 
mere detail. The human, the God-ordained, that which the Son 
of Man emphasized, is in his foreground and set in fullest light. 

Yet Rembrandt, who flattered not those poets who are silent 
about him, lacked literary allies, nor had he a successor. Safe, 
rich, orthodox Holland of the eighteenth century, gorged with 
wealth and the spoils of the East, forgot him. A great famine of 
taste set in, so that though the work of “ an ass’s head was sold for 
fourscore pieces of silver,” a Rembrandt canvas was disposed of 
for a stiver. 
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Yet the artist was not alone in oblivion. Did the Dutch know 
or care for their own history? Night fell also on the giants’ 
books. Who, until Motley awoke the slumbering Dutch scholars, 
read Hooft, Bor, Wagenaar, Baudart, van Meteren? Did even 
Leyden, or any Dutch university, hold a professorship of Vader- 
landsche Historie, until within the memory of young men now 
living? Holland paid the penalty of sudden wealth and Oriental 
spoil in the price of political oblivion. 

Now, rereading, the Dutch appreciate their heroic age, and their 
giants of thought and art. Rembrandt is seen, not as the inter- 
preter of the unappreciative eighteenth, or early nineteenth, but 
of their own heroic age, and of our own twentieth century, 
grandest of all the ages. Rembrandt is the painter of democracy, 
of reality, of what lies in the shadow — though those who are 
gorged with power see it not. In art, in religion, in organized 
life—call we it the Nation, the State, the City, the Church, or 
with whatever symbol or abstraction men put truth in the sheath, 
or under the label—Rembrandt is interpreter, emancipator, and 
re-creator. He teaches us obedience to higher, even to eternal, law. 

In that wonderful power which Rembrandt had of being satis- 
fied with God and nature, without the wrappings of the dogma- 
tician and traditionalist, how many twentieth - century men of 
serious mind resemble the Dutch painter! They find spiritual 
sustenance in studying God’s ways among men and in the uni- 
verse, more than (alas!) within church walls. Yet the work of 
this heretic in art was not in denial, or destruction, but rather in 
stronger affirmation and more genuine reconstruction. In place 
of plaster and stucco, he built the city of art and truth, steel- 
braced and earthquake-proof, against the shocks of time and 
doubt. 

Rembrandt personified science and faith. In his environment, 
he found and realized the universe. Delivering himself from the 
bondage of the local and the present, he lived in the unseen and 
eternal, while yet beholding with sympathy man’s struggle on the 
solid earth. He shared in his nation’s sense of joyous achieve- 
ment and in the right of man to have his own, despite the lust 
of power in Church and State. His interpretation in art of 
humanity is wonderfully like that of another son of man, who 
came not to the privileged few, but to the common many. Jesus 
gave an interpretation of the law which was very unsatisfactory 
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to those who sat in Moses’ seat. Rembrandt displeased the 
painters and their patrons who wanted the twelve apostles to be 
represented as senators and courtiers. 

When we in our day ask, “ Who have been the best interpreters 
of the Divine in man, and noblest exemplars of the Christ-life ?” 
do we go to the churchmen, or theologians? Do we inquire of 
those who have heard sermons, and read “ lesson helps” all their 
lives? Is it not rather in such men, as, whether in high office 
or humble life, are like the silent, the real Washington, the actual 
Lincoln—men whose “ orthodoxy ” was uncertain—that we find 
what Christianity is and means? Instinctively, the common 
people accept these men of like mind and life with the Nazarene, 
as the Masier’s real disciples. 

In this our century, the rise of Japan on the world’s horizon, 
like Holland’s in the seventeenth, compels the same inquiry that 
then agitated the seat of Church Power in Southern Europe— 
“ What is Christianity?” It was thought, and it was orthodoxy 
to think, that this question had been settled by Rome and Madrid. 
When, in 1619, the Holland politicians manipulated the Synod of 
Dordrecht, locked up its Canons under “the five heads of doc- 
trine” in an iron-bound chest, it was believed that finality had 
been attained. If to-day Russian orthodoxy, for example, incar- 
nated in Tsar, Holy Synod, State Church, bureaucracy, or ikon- 
worship, be Christianity, then some of us would prefer to be 
saved by Bushido. Yet what Delilahs even in the Church nearer 
home! “The Word of God is not bound.” Those who most 
closely study Jesus, in His life and word, believe less in the 
Christianity of the heresy-hunters, and more in Him and those 
who follow Him, though they eschew Greek dialectics in order to 
do so. 

Rembrandt is teacher. He would have us break “ the letter’s 
unprolific sheath” for the veritas that lurks within. He pits 
science against tradition, and unwraps truth from the mummy 
cerements which those who lust for the succession of power would 
still keep on. So in religion, the Rembrandt mind works mis- 
chief to the dogma-worshippers. What is the meaning of the 
ever-increasing host of serious, godly, devout, reverent and re- 
ligious men outside the Church? What is the supreme pur- 
pose of those unquailing scholars who search, of writers who tell 
their thoughts, and of pastors, restless against outworn shells of 
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truth, who defy their accusers? With hearts warm to their fellow 
men, they are cold to the corporations that monopolize religion 
for personal advantage, even while they cry out to the living 
God. These men, walking very close to the Master, are as eager 
for truth as was Spinoza when excommunicated. They despise 
the medieval traditions that repel, and the dogmas, born in the 
atmosphere of paganism, that insult intelligence. They feel that 
the more they know the real Jesus the less can they believe what 
the church symbols teach. 

Parents are increasingly perplexed in finding out where to 
send their sons and daughters, that their “ faith” may be nour- 
ished. Yet fathers and mothers must learn that the world of 
the average church atmosphere is not the world of the modern 
college or the university. What, for argument in one field, may 
be heaviest artillery, is, on another, most distressing impedimenta. 
To bind Nature and the Bible into second, ninth, or seventeenth 
century formulas, is too great a task even for the colossal intel- 
lect of the twentieth century. 

“The soul of man,” as truly now as when Montgomery wrote 
his lay, still “ keeps two worlds at strife”; but the worlds are not 
now Heaven and Hell; they are the Church and the University. 
Much of the life and influence of the Church has passed out into 
the class-room. The teacher moulds thought and opinion more 
than the traditionalist in the pulpit. The average preacher is 
afraid of science, and does not dare to trust his Master, even to 
walking on stormy waves, as against the voice of the silver-haired 
deacon or the middle-aisle pew. Not for him to throw away the 
pretty paganisms that are parasitic on the religion of Jesus, and 
trust to the elemental light and shade of simple truth. Happy for 
the Christian teacher of to-day if he can put on the Rembrandt 
mind, and in the spirit of his own age and of all the ages, put 
difference between the alleged “ conflict” of religion and science 
and the so-called “warfare of science and dogmatic theology.” 
The “ wise householder, instructed in the Kingdom of Heaven,” 
sees nothing of the sort; but only the struggle between the men 
hungry for power, who cloak their ambitious schemes and lust of 
pelf or potency under one name or both. There is as much “ con- 
flict ” between religion and science as there is between chemistry 
and science, or between bacteriology and medicine; no more, no 
less. Theology, which is the adjustment of man’s faith and his 
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knowledge, will always be queen of the sciences. Yet there will 
ever be an everlasting difference between theology and religion. 
What was Rembrandt’s theology, what Washington’s, Lincoln’s? 
Who knows? Yet of their religion, all feel sure. It is quite 
certain that, if Jesus were again with the doctors in the modern 
Temple, His answers would hardly be esteemed orthodox. He 
would find much taught in His name of which He knew nothing. 
He has Himself declared that to many who did wonderful works 
in His name He will say, “I never knew you.” 

When, furthermore, Science calls History to her aid, the old 
church-world will pass away like a dream; yes, even now is van- 
ishing. Worse yet for the medieval fabric, that seems so fair to 
gentlemen of the cassock, the prayer-book, the canons of Dort and 
the catechisms of Westminster, is the testimony of the gospels 
and the witness of Jesus Himself. Neither physical science nor 
history has done, nor can do, that work of destruction that 
Jesus’ own life and words are yet to accomplish. Theological 
libraries will become punk and junk, but His words will never 
pass away. Criticism, as yet, has hardly thrown the ecclesiastical 
crockery off the shelves. The truth of the Christ of God, when 
realized in human life, will come as a cosmic lurch. A real 
knowledge, of what Jesus taught and lived and died for, shall 
turn most of the Greek, Latin, Anglican, and Yankee accretions 
of churchmen into rubbish, and the fire will consume the tall 
structures of metaphysicians and doctors. Men are increasingly 
under the idea of law, under the conviction that this universe is 
a garden, not a factory; that the story of the race is an evolution 
in the method of the Divine working ; that man is under education 
by One who still walks in the cool of the day, and calls His 
creatures to account, to chastisement, and to loving reward. 

Increasingly does the thinking man, especially he who sinks a 
shaft under the scholastic débris of the ages, believe in and hearti- 
ly accept the deeper, yes, the deepest truths of the Bible. He 
can enjoy the Bethlehem story in as simple a form as did Mark 
or Paul. He no more worries over the results to “ faith” of the 
occultation of the legendary features, than did evangelist or 
apostle. He is satisfied that neither man nor woman can im- 
prove on the divinely ordained method of the propagation of chil- 
dren, and the formation of the family. Before the mystery of 
life, the reverent man is mute; and, like the hero of the world’s 
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greatest naval battle, ascribes his blessings to the grace of Heaven. 
T'o see in the life of Jesus, not an abnormal, but a greater, human 
experience of One who had in Him all of divinity that flesh and 
blood can hold, is neither danger nor denial, but only deeper faith 
in the one name “ given among men whereby we must be saved.” 

Study the books of the supposed “ enemies ” of orthodox Chris- 
tianity, and what is their dominant note? In the eyes of those 
who, thinking to do God’s service, must preserve intact the match- 
less manual of Occidental devotion “from cover to cover,” of 
those to whom the traditional mass of European dogma is identi- 
cal with Christ’s own words, the books of such men, Americans, 
for example, as Briggs, Schmidt, Foster, Crapsey, are as Shinosé 
bombs. It is alleged that they can have but one result—that of 
overthrowing “ faith,” shattering ideals, destroying the Christian 
religion. Yet a reader with the Rembrandt-like mind sees in these 
books, rather, history made sure, and the greater truth that ab- 
sorbs and fulfils the lesser statements of it. One certain result, 
hateful to lawn and gown and traditional power, is that Hebrew 
and Christian are drawn into closer fellowship, seeing eye to 
eye their Friend, who in earthly lineage was of the Jews. It is 
said that when the Russian idolaters of the ikon find out that 
Jesus was a Jew, there will be revolution against the Holy Synod 
as well as against the Tsar-pope. Possibly, when some Protes- 
tants discover the real prophet of Nazareth, they will be shocked 
to learn that, should He come to worship in many churches of 
His name, He would not recognize Himself or His teachings. 
It is certain that right knowledge of Him, of His leading ideas, 
of His favorite texts, of the burden of His message, and of His 
emphasis upon Old Testament and eternal truths will vastly alter 
the proportions of dogma. 

For the odd and curious thing is that when pastor or evangelist 
talks most earnestly, and dogmatician most vociferously, about 
“the pure gospel,” “the plain, evangelical truth,” “sound doc- 
trine,” etc., he means, even as he often specifies, what Jesus knew 
nothing about, pagan, ethnic, or Occidental infusions. He in- 
ventories a mass of Greek dialectic, or dogma whose date of 
medieval birth is known. Not only is emphasis laid on what 
formed no part of the teaching of Jesus, but on what is never re- 
ferred to by Him or about which the New Testament is silent. 

As Rembrandt refused to believe that art had but a single 
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tradition and but one stereotyped form, so does the man who 
knows his Bible well refuse to accept the churchman’s limitations. 
As the painter went out into nature to question the great Original, 
so the man of Rembrandt mind, who would know the real Jesus 
and “be found in Him” goes directly to his Lord. To learn a 
saving measure of truth, he inquires of the Father. He is less 
anxious to be a member of the Salvation Trust, or the corporation 
that builds tariff walls around its monopoly, or to be of the elect, 
than to be a helper of the human race. He refuses to believe that 
the only tradition which our Occidental orthodoxy, our theo- 
logical schools, our vociferous prelates, or our unethical revival- 
ists know—the European tradition—is the only one. He knows 
for himself, and he is sure for his thinking neighbor at home and 
his trans-Pacific brother in Asia, that there is a yet purer form 
of Christianity—in Jesus Himself. To compel the nascent Chris- 
tianity of Japan, for example, to stagger under the load of the 
Greeco-Latin-Teutonic mass of accretions upon the simple gospel 
of Jesus, is to take the place of the Jerusalem schoolmen, scribes 
and Pharisees, whom Jesus denounced. 

Sure success awaits all who patiently adopt the Jesus Spirit 
and the Jesus Way. In direct antipodes to our methods, Jesus 
never appealed to the discursive intellect, but to the heart, and to 
man’s divinely given intuitions. He was the Way, the Truth, 
the Life, not by argument but by manifestation. To His wise 
followers, the secret of Jesus’ peace and joy is open. His 
victory will be theirs. The works that He did will we do and 
greater than these. Daily are His promises fulfilled. The average 
apostle never achieved the mighty works that Christian mission- 
aries, and other men who take Jesus seriously, are doing to-day. 
To attribute the success of advancing Christianity to its impedi- 
menta, instead of to its Author, its weapons, and the hearts be- 
hind them, is to commit the mistake of those who invoked the 
mythology of Beelzebub to explain the reality of the spiritual 
power of Jesus. 

Those who compare the ecclesiastical and sectarian apparatus 
for binding truth, and its own sentence of doom written as a 
frontlet on the forehead of the Undying Book, “The Word of 
God is not bound,” foresee an endless struggle, as of light and 
darkness, yet with a lessening prospect of heresy trials, and the 
dawning of a long, bright day. Witi1aM ELLiot GRIFFIs, 














LAWYERS AND THE TRUSTS. 


BY FRANK GAYLORD COOK. 





PRESIDENT RoosEVELT, in his address at the Harvard 
Commencement last year, made a grave charge against members of 
the legal profession. ‘“ We all know that, as things actually are, 
many of the most influential and most highly remunerated mem- 
bers of the Bar in every centre of wealth,” he declared, “ make 
it their special task to work out bold and ingenious schemes by 
which their wealthy clients, individual or corporate, can evade 
the laws which were made to regulate, in the interests of the 
public, the uses of great wealth.” 

Coming, as it does, from such a conspicuous source, on such a 
prominent occasion and with such earnest emphasis, this charge 
should receive the serious attention of the community and of the 
Bar. It deeply concerns the community, because, if true, it 
points to a combination of wealth and legal skill—little short of 
a conspiracy—against the public welfare, a scheme to defraud 
and despoil the public for private gain, and in defiance and con- 
tempt of the law. And it vitally concerns the Bar, because such 
employment by its members compromises its honor, reputation 
and usefulness. 

In making this charge, the President, of course, does not over- 
look, but would freely acknowledge the great—if not indispensable 
—service rendered by members of the legal profession in the 
modern industrial development. To their foresight and counsel 
much credit is due for the recent rapid development of coopera- 
tion in business, resulting in great saving in the cost of produc- 
tion, administration and distribution. Few great enterprises and 
few important changes in business methods are undertaken with- 
out legal advice; and the office of légal counsel is‘as essential to 
corporations as is the office of director or president. 
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It would be readily admitted, also, that when, as is often the 
case, a statute is ambiguous or capable of different interpreta- 
tions, a lawyer may properly base his advice on the interpretation 
most favorable to his client’s interest. The President may have 
had in mind cases in which lawyers have deliberately aided or 
abetted breaches or evasions by their clients of laws which either 
are unequivocal or have been explicitly interpreted by competent 
tribunals; and it may well be with the relation to competitors 
and consumers of certain forms and practices of modern indus- 
trial development that the charge has to do. Thus applied, it 
arraigns those lawyers who, by lending their legal knowledge 
and skill, enable individuals and corporations, through secret 
agreements and other schemes, to prey on the public with im- 
punity and contrary to law, by exacting unequal or exclusive 
rebates and other advantages, by suppressing freedom of trade, 
or by enhancing prices. And it at once raises the question 
whether such conduct of members of the legal profession is con- 
sistent with their duty to the public, to the courts, and to their 
associates at the Bar. 

An answer to this question may be reached through a brief 
examination of the nature and purpose of the legal profession. 
The practice of law is not simply a business, to be followed solely 
for personal gain. It is, first of all, a public service. The law 
is mainly a body of principles, developed from human experi- 
ence running back far into the past, which have been applied, and 
are capable of being applied, to a great variety of circumstances ; 
and the practice of law involves the nice and delicate adjustment, 
in orderly, customary forms, of those principles to human re- 
lations, for the settlement of disputes and the attainment of 
justice. Not every man is permitted by society to undertake this 
service. Only such are admitted to practice as, being citizens of 
full age and of good moral character, reveal, upon examination 
by public authorities, a sufficient knowledge of the history and 
meaning of legal principles, and a sufficient capacity to apply those 
principles to the circumstances of life and business. The practice 
of law has other marks of a public office. Before it can be under- 
taken, the sanction of an oath is required of the candidate, and a 
certificate under the seal of the State is issued to him granting 
him a license to practise. 

Thus qualified and commissioned, the lawyer is, first of all, 
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an agent and servant of civil government, and, as such, his of- 
fice is as distinct and important as are those of the judge and 
the jury. His first duty is to assist them in the administration 
of the law, in the support of the civil government and in the 
dispensation of justice, by a truthful and accurate presentation 
of the evidence and the law. Indeed, his public duties are the 
ones first embraced in the oath he takes, upon assuming his of- 
fice of attorney. He swears to support the Constitutions of the 
United States and the State, and to conduct himself “ with all 
good fidelity, as well to the courts,” as to his clients. 

If, then, a lawyer knowingly aids the evasion or defeat of the 
law, is he not false to his oath and to his trust? A judge or jury- 
man who is found guilty of such conduct is held in contempt, 
visited with punishment, and ejected from his office. Why is the 
lawyer treated with less severity, or held to a lower standard ? 

One reason is that the lawyer’s duty to the State is often de- 
ferred or overlooked in his devotion to his client, and this atti- 
‘tude is too often approved or encouraged, not only by the thought- 
less public, but also by his professional brethren, and even by the 
courts. It has been openly favored by distinguished judges. 


“ An advocate, in the discharge of his duty, knows but one person in 
all the world, and that person is his client. To save that client, by 
all means and expedients, and at all hazards and costs to other per- 
sons, is his first and only duty; and,in performing this duty, he must 
not regard the alarm, the torments, the destruction he may bring upon 
others. Separating the duties of a patriot from those of an advocate, 
he must go on reckless of consequences, though it should be his unhappy 
lot to involve his country in confusion.” 


This statement, imputed to Lord Brougham, may have had 
some qualification, either in the mind of its author or in the 
circumstances under which it was uttered. But, as stated, it 
leaves an impression of the lawyer’s function which is entirely 
unwarranted in legal principle. 

This one-sided view, that a lawyer is first an advocate, is en- 
couraged by the indulgence of the courts. If he be faithless to 
his client by withholding or misappropriating the latter’s money, 
he is likely to be disbarred. But if, as counsel for a great 
corporation, he advises or devises methods for evading the laws 
or defeating judivial process, he is not, as a rule, held to answer 
for this treachery, to the State and the court, 
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Likewise, the public demand and applaud, first of all, his fidelity 
to his clients. Popular sentiment imputes to the men of wealth 
and power, who nominally fill the principal offices of a great 
corporation, its grinding exactions and illusive, intangible policy ; 
while it overlooks or excuses the corporation counsel, who, trained 
in the law, fertile in resources and bold in execution, inspires 
and guides the policy that leads to extortion, oppression and 
lawlessness. 

Another reason for the neglect or disregard of the law- 
yer’s duty to the State and the courts is found in the de- 
ficiencies of legal education. Our Law Schools and our official 
examinations for the Bar do not properly inculcate the nature 
and duties of the profession. The subject of legal ethics re- 
ceives scant, if any, attention. In the Yale Law School, it re- 
ceives but five lectures during the whole course of three years. 
In the Law School of Michigan University, it merely shares with 
the subjects, “ Preparation, Trial and Arguments of Cases,” one 
lecture a week for a single term. In the Law School of Chicago 
University, it is placed among the “ Non-credit Courses.” While, 
in the Law Schools of Harvard and Columbia Universities, it has 
no place whatever in the curriculum. “ The design of this School,” 
reads the prospectus of the Harvard Law School, “is to afford 
such a training in the fundamental principles of English and 
- American law as will constitute the best preparation for the 
practice of the profession”; and yet this school—one of the 
largest and otherwise one of the most exacting Law Schools in 
the United States,—in its curriculum wholly overlooks or disre- 
gards instruction in the ideals, the limitations and the obliga- 
tions of professional conduct. In the examinations for the Bar, 
this subject is often either slighted or ignored. 

From such a training, and from such an attitude in the pub- 
lic and the courts, the inference is easy that the practice of law 
is a business, to be followed on the same principles and with 
the same aims as are other business pursuits. Indeed, such was 
the argument of a distinguished lawyer, formerly a judge of a 
high court, before the graduating class of one of our promi- 
nent Law Schools. And the further inference may be made that 
the lawyer owes no duty to the State or to the courts that is 
not expressly embodied in law, especially when it conflicts with 
his client’s immediate personal or pecuniary interest. Finally, 
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the conclusion may be reached that the lawyer may employ his 
special training and skill in law, and his privileged position be- 
fore the courts, to aid a great aggregation of capital, not only in 
devising and executing its secret, devious schemes for appro- 
priating without adequate return the wealth of the people, but 
even in avoiding the laws and in escaping the process of the 
courts. 

In this view, the lawyer is merely a professional expert—no 
more responsible for the results of a course he has devised or 
advised than is a chemist for the misuse of a poison he has com- 
pounded. Nevertheless, his compensation,—direct in the way of 
fees and retainers, and indirect in the way of incidental op- 
portunities for gain,—is often large in proportion to the success 
and the risk with which his advice has been followed. 

In this contact,—often partnership, as it were,—with modern 
industrial combinations, the practice of law has suffered loss in 
its moral stamina and in the public respect. Too often has the 
pursuit of wealth become the chief—even the avowed—aim of 
conspicuous, brilliant members of the Bar. And yet, according 
to the early theory and traditions of the profession, such an aim 
was improper, if not unlawful. Under the strictest practice of 
the early Roman, French and English law, it was an honor or 
privilege of the lawyer to serve his client, and for such service 
was received no obligatory fee or compensation, but only an 
“honorarium” or voluntary gift or recognition. This uncom- 
mercial, unmercenary view of the legal profession is not unknown 
in modern times. In England to-day, it defines the relation of 
the Barrister to the client. 

In an address before the Yale Law School, the late Senator 
Hoar said: 


“Tf you will walk these high paths, you must abandon the pursuit 
of wealth as a principal or considerable object. Of course, the lawyer 
must have his ‘ quiddam honorarium.’ He must have his ample library. 
He must provide for his wife and children a comfortable home, lay up 
something for old age, and start his children in life with a good educa- 
tion, and the stimulant of his own good example. That is pretty much 
all. I hope to see our profession everywhere return to its ancient and 
healthy abhorrence of everything that savors of speculation in justice. 
When you are once known to the people, not as masters of the law, 
but as traders and traffickers seeking your own gain, the virtue has gone 
out of you.” 
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In these words of Senator Hoar are well expressed what should 
be the ideals in the practice of law to-day. The lawyer, like the 
physician, should receive for his service such compensation as 
may be reasonable in view of the expenditure he has made in his 
preparation, the knowledge and skill he displays in his work, 
and the dignity and responsibility with which he has been clothed. 
When, beyond this, he grasps and aims at wealth, prostituting 
his special knowledge, skill, position and opportunities at the 
call of any capitalist or corporation and for any service in his 
power, even to the evasion of the law and the defiance of the 
courts, he not only loses sight of the ideals and obligations of 
his profession and degrades and disgraces its practice, but he 
becomes a peculiarly dangerous menace to the community, and 
should be held strictly accountable for a neglect of his duty and 
for a breach of his trust. 

For such malpractice his restraint and punishment are easy. 
He is a sworn officer of the State and of the courts; and his 
official character as such should be inculcated and emphasized to- 
day in legal education, in public sentiment, and in the attitude 
of the courts. If a lawyer be convicted of knowingly and wil- 
fully advising or devising for an individual or a corporation a 
breach of the law or a defeat of legal process, not only should 
he be debarred from further practice, but he should also be 
punished as a principal with his client for the offence he may 
thus have advised or committed. 

Above all, at the present time there is need of the cultivation 
among lawyers themselves of the high ideals that distinguish 
and dignify their profession. As President Roosevelt declared 
in his address to the Harvard Alumni, already referred to: “ This 
nation never stood in greater need than now of having among its 
leaders men of lofty ideals, which they try to live up to and not 
merely talk of.” 


FRANK GAYLORD Cook. 











OUTDOOR BOOKS. 


BY LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX. 





THE depravity of doors has been proven finally by the present 
generation. Half the ills that flesh and spirit are heirs to are the 
results of going inside and closing the doors behind us. Since 
the introduction of forks and feather beds, man has been accu- 
mulating things, heating, lighting, beautifying and complicating 
cut-off spaces, with the natural result of a partial development, 
dwindling strength, and sapping of vigor; an indoors civilization 
has burdened humanity with new sets of accomplishments, dis- 
eases and sins. Probably there has always been more or less of 
a return to nature going on in the world, even before Rousseau 
invented the cry and the Lake School voiced it in a new and com- 
pelling poetry; but at last the thought of it has penetrated and 
impregnated the world with its healing power, first men, and 
then women, till at last the average bank clerk has learned the 
value of a side-issue resource that binds him to the great sphere 
twirling underfoot, and the busiest of mothers has stretched her 
sense of duty beyond the bounds of a sewing-machine and has 
learned that she gives as much to her sons when she camps with 
them in the open as when she makes them a dozen shirts, and 
that large ideas and sweet wholesomeness will stand her daughters 
in as good stead as hand embroidery and piano-playing. The 
doors are flung wide again, and the sweet temper and tolerance, 
the vigor and endurance that go hand in hand with space and 
fresh air, have rushed in. 

There are great healing powers in nature for the worn and 
stunted body; exertion teaches the stagnant blood to circulate, 
exposure offers us endurance; but, more than this, the mind and 
spirit wax large and patient and far-seeing in “ the freedom that 
fills all the space *twixt the sea and the sky.” It is difficult 
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to fret and fume, to give way to greed and to small, impatient 
desires under the slow, vast wheeling of the ordered stars, to make 
inordinate haste over the stretch of grassy leagues of prairie, to 
be vociferous and angry where the sea swings singing, forever 
unsilenced, or to bear a grudge across the smiling brown fields of 
a farm. It would be difficult to carry small envy and acrimoni- 
ous theological disputes into the sunshine of a garden. 


“A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot! 
Rose-plot, 
Fringed pool, 
Ferned grot, 
The veriest school 
Of peace; and yet the fool 
Contends that God is not! 
Not God? in gardens? when the eve is cool? 
Nay, but I have a sign: 
*Tis very sure God walks in mine.” 


Yes; the bigness of fate and of destiny is present in the out- 
door world. Who says that God is not and sees the orderly mar- 
shalling of cause and effect through the Milky Way, or watches the 
sand hilis slowly burying the forests, or the sea yearning after 
the moon, or the continuous accretion of virtue in the human 
spirit? Who that has watched the May-fly’s moulting, as it sheds 
its grosser, worn-out body and pulls free, preening its new, 
ethereal self before it wings its many-colored flight beyond the 
carry of the human vision, will assert that there is no invisible, 
unified glory that escapes into the further, unseen open when 
we give back our dust to dust? This is the great power of nature, 
that, living in and with it, we are relieved of fear and desire; wa 
know that the care that fashions the locust’s leg with such intri- 
cate cunning that he saws out music with it through the long 
summer night, is the same care that is guiding our sun and its 
planets slowly, through numberless ages, toward a far-away star in 
Hercules. We know that this peace at the heart of nature, which is 
performing these tiny tasks of microscopic delicacy and these 
vast enterprises of unthinkable daring, in silence, needing no 
help, demanding no understanding, serene, complete in itself, 
larger than we have learned to dream, more vast than we dare con- 
ceive without dizziness, and as merciful as inviolable law, is the 
goal toward which we are journeying. However faltering we be, 
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veriest stragglers on the march, deserters, failures, sin-soiled to 
the core, lame and utterly broken, still, with every other atom of 
dust, “we are in the proud and calm procession of eternal 
things,” and to realize this, to let it grow into our bodies and our 
souls, the wonder of it lighten our eyes and sweeten our smiles, 
the glory of it rid us of diseases and of sins, this is enough to 
teach us in winter and summer to open wide the doors, clip 
the bands that tie our attention to frills and furnishings, and 
claim the earth with its outlook and heaven with its peace for 
heritage. 

There is a twofold benefit to be derived from thus living with 
nature; it augments and it clarifies the personality. One is fre- 
quently dull by reason of the deadness from which one is just 
emerging, but the Universe is as alive as electricity. A human 
being may accept his little circle of experience, and stare around 
and around a little nest of limited interests, but this is a deaden- 
ing process that kills the sense of wonder and worship, augments 
our too natural inertia, and ends in narrowing us down to a 
smaller point than the lusty blossoming of youth predicted. This 
is failure in life, to let old age have power to shrink us. Yet 
nature is ever ready to let us shift our circle, to give us 
wider and wider visions, offering, for the enlarging of con- 
sciousness, all the wonderful sky- paths of the birds, the in- 
finitely minute life beneath the upper ripple of the brook, the 
domesticity that fills the forks of trees, the intricate civilizations 
in ant-hills, and beehives, the habits of ferns and the tremendous 
family connections of the flowers. But these are not its sole serv- 
ices; on the other hand, when the mind is given over to lazy and 
vague diffusions, when instead of thinking out the infinite distinc- 
tions of things it loses itself in yearnings into the dim inane, 
nature draws lines and presents objects tc bind us more and more 
to the concrete and the real. It gives solidity and body upon which 
to found feeling and speculation. 

There are many ways of knitting ourselves to our heritage, the 
earth; above all, there is the way of the poet, which is the path 
of pure love; and there are the many and the devious ways of the 
naturalist, paths of knowledge and of discovery; and there is 
the way of the painter, who sees earth as a vision, and of the 
seer, who knows it as prophecy and promise; and the way of the 
every-day man and woman who, only half conscious of it, yet 
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love it and live in it and grow strong through it. This, perhaps, 
was the way of the world before the progress of civilization began 
to house man more and more, and to stifle him with treasures and 
things, till there had to be a revival, a definite call “back to 
nature,” and artificial means thereto sprung up, sports and land- 
scape-gardening, voyages of discovery, Arctic expeditions, and 
nature poetry and nature study, a hundred or more magazines 
of outdoor life, and countless books to remind us of the delights 
of living in the open, and loving the closest, most obvious, and 
most blessed gifts of heaven. 

So, as print is the easiest means of communication nowadays, 
a literature of information and incitement has grown up. For the 
mere feel of joyous living, of breathing glad air in the lungs and 
getting a sense of space, perhaps poetry, the tale, and the un- 
technical essay are best. And there are certain old books always 
ready on the shelf to be taken down when the first warm breaths 
of March are wafted in, for spurring us on and making us ready. 
Of the poets, Wordsworth, Whitman, Swinburne and Emerson are 
best; but one must be careful to avoid Wordsworth in his eccle- 
siastical mood, Whitman when he is too vast and too rampant, 
Swinburne when he is world-weary and passion-worn, and 
Emerson when he is too elliptical and Sphinx-like. If the 
pages be rightly turned to “The Prelude,” the “Ode on In- 
timations of Immortality,” the “Lines Above Tintern Ab- 
bey,” “'The Song of the Open Road,” “‘ The Song of the Broad 
Axe,” “American Feuillage,’ Swinburne’s “Sea Soliloquy in 
‘T'ristam,” “ The Songs of Four Seasons,” and Emerson’s “ Wood- 
notes,” we shall be fortified and in tune for April. 

There are, for the same stimulation, too, certain untechnical 
essays, such as Jefferies’s “ Pageant of Summer,” and the de- 
liciously gay garden books of the misanthropic, scoffing Eliza- 
beth, who loved flowers and animals out of all proportion to her 
charity for human beings; and, above and beyond all, the incom- 
parable “Idle Days in Patagonia.” Thoreau’s “ Walden” has 
been known to cool the air and sweeten and brighten the shut-in 
darkness of a fever-patient’s room, and take the tired nurse off 
to the very edge of the pond where the fishes answered at call. 
It is difficult to replace in the new output the supreme and. origi- 
nal utterance of a mood, but the hooks of the day awaken, echoes 
and bring their greater forebears to mind. Among the stories 
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of outdoor life published this year have come “ Freckles ”* and 
“ Cattle Brands.”+ 

“ Freckles ” is a pleasant book, full of wind and sunshine and 
growing things, illustrating well that heaven is, wherever any life 
is lived with zeal, interest and courage. It is a simply told tale, 
in which trust and affection rightly placed and rightly guarded 
lead to happiness and success. Nature works her cure in the heart 
and the body of the lonely, neglected boy who guarded the Limber- 
lost, learning, in the daily living with the sights and sounds and 
silences of nature, her healing and enlarging power. His life with 
the birds, his room—where the walls on three sides were of fine, 
big bushes of wild roses, with the trees at their back and alder and 
thorn and dogwood in front, with solid masses of pale pink sheep- 
laurel and yellow St.-John’s-wort below, and on the fourth side, 
cattails bordering the swamp, in front of them a row of water- 
hyacinths, and back of them a row of fox-fire—with his cathedral 
beyond and his acquisition of books and a naturalist’s outfit 
made the best parts of the book, and one could readily resent the 
changed atmosphere when the conventional plot is introduced 
with a long-lost uncle, who is an English Lord, and anxious rela- 
tives, and a great fortune and career are ushered in to cap the 
climax. This gives the primitive touch to the story without which 
it would have been, perhaps, less saleable, but certainly more 
charming. It is the task ahead of the modern story-teller to 
realize that the happenings inside the soul are quite sufficiently 
exciting. The near, the real, the commonplace finely touched are 
important issues, without marshalling in the conventional inci- 
dents of the invented tale. In our land, we are somewhat en- 
slaved to the conventional idea of story-building, of forcing an 
external plot and giving the reader a thrill of surprise at some 
unexpected turn of external events at the end of the tale. This 
is a cheap and easy tour-de-force, and appeals only to an elemen- 
tary intelligence, and many books would grow in real value by 
eliminating it. The adventures of Freckles in the swamp, with 
birds and reptiles, even if the somewhat worn “ love-interest ” is 
necessary with his “ Angel,” would have made a charming book. 
The conventional plot and the surprise at the end definitely 
lower its level of achievement. 


« “Freckles,” Gene-Stratton-Porter. Doubleday, Page & Co., 1906. 
¢ “ Cattle Brands,’ Andy Adams, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906. 
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“Oattle Brands” is a collection of short stories of Western 
ranch life. There is a theory afloat nowadays which has won 
popularity and some influential support, that, the less a man 
knows how to write, the better he does it. Oddly enough, the 
theory that, the less a man knows about machinery, the better 
machinist he is, or the less he knows about nature, the keener 
naturalist, has not yet found its supporters; but, odd as the state- 
ment sounds, it is distinctly upheld by some, in positions to wield 
authority, that, the less a man can write, the better he can. 
“ Cattle Brands” is evidently one of the cases in point. Every- 
thing that makes a good story is lacking—good English, decora- 
tion, structure, sequence are non-existent. As a matter of fact, 
the short story bears to prose narrative the relation that the son- 
net bears to poetry. It is the small, highly finished, delicately 
wrought, perfected gem, chiselled like a fine cameo. For illus- 
tration, we may turn to Stevenson’s “ Will o° the Mill,” and Mr. 
James’s “ Altar of the Dead.” Either the short story is this, or 
it is nothing at all but a straggling and broken-off narrative. To 
this class the tales in “ Cattle Brands” belong. The glamour of 
the subject is their only excuse for being. 

On the other hand, “ Sporting Sketches ”* and “ The Log of a 
Sea Angler ”+ present in the form of sketches, style, valuable in- 
formation, atmosphere and keen observation. To such books the 
sportsman may turn for detailed knowledge, for inspiration and 
incitement, and the amateur for the mere sense of space and free- 
dom, for alien skies and a care-free life. 

“The Seasons in a Flower Garden ”} is a handy manual of 
gardening information, adorned by delightful introductory scraps 
of poetry and charming pictures. ‘The chapter entitled “ Don’ts ” 
is invaluable to the amateur gardener. The list of flowering 
plants for each month in the year is helpful, and the whole book 
very skilfully put together for the uninstructed. It is a book to 
make one set to work at once with digging and planting and 
watching. 

Mrs. St. Maur’s “ A Self-Supporting Home ”§ is apt to urge 


*“ Sporting Sketches,” Edwyn Sandys. The Macmillan Co., 1906. 
¢ “The Log of a Sea Angler,” Charles Frederick Holder. Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co., 1906. 
¢ “ The Seasons in a Flower Garden,” Louise Shelton. Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons, 1906. 
§“ A Self-Supporting Home,” Kate V. St. Maur. The Macmillan 


Co., 1906. 
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one to overexertion. Who did all the work in Mrs. St. Maur’s 
Self-Supporting Home? Apparently there was work enough 
there for three women and four men, but their wages are not 
mentioned. If the author did the work of her home, she can at 
least be no example for others; the average human being would 
have died under the strain. It is unquestionably becoming one 
of the necessary luxuries of modern life to have a little space 
about one to live and breathe in. If Mrs. St. Maur can only 
persuade us that we can learn to live on small farms for as little 
as we can rent an apartment for in a crowded city, she will be a 
benefactor to the race. If expenses had been a little more care- 
fully entered into, the amount of labor required stated, as many 
of us might have been set at managing small farms as were 
started a-gardening by Elizabeth’s first book. The book is full of 
valuable information, hearty encouragement and that delight and 
zeal in effort which mean real success in life. For to succeed is 
to do work joyfully and with never-failing interest, and with such 
a measure of success as teaches us to believe that the universe is 
still plastic to effort. To be a cause and to see effects grow under 
one’s hand is the keenest of stimulants; and, apparently, Mrs. 
St. Maur had more than the usual share of this delight. 
Marvellous as fairy-tales, and interesting as only solid fact 
can be, are W. S. Harwood’s two books on recent horticultural 
progress. The experiments of Luther Burbank,* in his home at 
Santa Rosa, California, with the improvement of species, 
with the actual invention or creation of entirely new plants 
and vegetables are unparalleled in the annals of human 
intervention with so-called Providence. To remove the thorns 
of the cactus and force it to grow a blossom and an edible 
fruit; to coax the prune-tree to do in nine months that which in 
the usual course of events it took from two and a half to three 
years to accomplish; to invent a new vegetable out of a tomato 
and a potato; to teach a walnut-tree to grow eighty feet in four- © 
teen years instead of fifteen feet in twenty-eight years; to unite 
the raspberry and blackberry, the dewberry and raspberry, into 
new and finer varieties; to graft a plum upon an apricot, and 
again a plum upon a Bartlett pear, for finer fruits, take the tan- 
nin out of the walnut and thin out its shell; to infinitely improve 


*“ New Productions in Plant Life,’ W. S. Harwood. The Macmillan 
Co., 1906. 
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and strengthen the daisy, gladiolus, dahlia; to give the lily the 
fragrance of a Parma violet, and to add the fragrance of the 
trailing arbutus to the scentless verbena; to make chestnuts ap- 
pear on a tree eighteen months after seed-planting; to increase 
the size of the poppy till it is ten inches across its bloom and 
the calla till it measures ten to twelve inches in breadth—are a few 
of the wonders worked by this Western wizard. 

In “The New Earth,”* Mr. Harwood ranges beyond the ex- 
periments of the great wonder-worker Burbank, to the progress 
made all over the United States in breeding, plant development, 
exterminating of weeds, modern forestry, modern improved meth- 
ods of dairying, animal husbandry, and reclaiming waste-lands. 

It has been said that the blood of cities has to be reinforced every 
few years from the country or the human family itself would 
deteriorate in strength and intelligence. If we realize this, how 
many people will be willing to bring up children in crowded 
cities? Not only is country living necessary for health, but what 
a help to intelligence it is, to learn in the beginning from the 
visible fact instead of mere memorizing and theory. Those who 
live in the unwavering hope of a more beautiful and a more plastic 
life for posterity than their own has to offer, should welcome and 
meditate upon these books that give us the progress and the 
possibilities of man’s life with and from the soil. 

Two books less technical and full of interest to the amateur are 
“The Brook Book”+ and “ Nature and the Camera.”{ “The 
Brook Book” is a set of wanderings throughout the year by a 
little brook. Is not a brook, as the author says, “a type of the 
best kind of human life?—the steep hillside of youth, the wild 
dash, the splashing through and under.and between difficulties, 
the firm, steady flow down the gradual slope of middle age— 
finally, the safe and tranquil passing into the unknown?” A brook 
is a very possible acquaintance from start to finish, and cer- 
tainly “ The Brook Book ” shows one which is a most fascinating 
companion, winter and summer. In January, it offered mysteri- 
ous stillness and wonder under its white veil of snow; the border- 
ing sumachs were lifting their naked arms in amaze, the holly- 


* “The New Earth,” W. S. Harwood. The Macmillan Co., 1906. 
‘ me The Brook Book,” Mary Rogers Miller. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
906. 

i. Nature and the Camera,” A. R. Dugmore. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
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bush brightened the willow copse, and gray pussy-willows danced 
under their brown hoods. In March, the willow catkins had 
pushed their scales off and showed their soft gray beauty beneath. 
April was marshalled in, in gold of marsh-marigolds and bright 
green clumps of foliage clinging to the earth, here and there; 
in May, the oak-trees opened their catkins, and June brought 
wild roses, long grass and mosses of shaded green. In August, the 
bed of the brook was given up to burdocks, pitchforks and bitter- 
sweet, asters and goldenrod ; briers and bushes choked its passage. 
In midwinter again, there were orioles’ nests, barberry-bushes 
with red berries, cocoons to watch, and icicles hanging in the 
gorge. But the book offers us much more than this with its ful- 
ness of insect life, its close observation of the triangular spider, 
the ant-lion, the bees and butterflies, bobolinks and blackbirds, 
and of teasel and mullein and jewel-weed. The world is never 
dead if a man be alive; life is never dull if human beings are 
alert and the data of happiness and interest are inexhaustible and 
everywhere. 

“ Nature and the Camera” is a delightful guide to bird, plant 
and fish photography. Perhaps the birds make the most effective 
posers, and there are many less delightful employments than still- 
hunting for photographs. 

In the end, whatever binds the universe together in sympathy, 
whatever helps us to cohere and to escape incoherence, whatever 
shows us the plasticity of matter in the grip of mind and spirit, 
whatever sets us at peace with God and nature and gives us the 
humility of the atom and the pride of the universe, whatever en- 
dows us with a sense of the Quiet and the Unity at the back of the 
rythmic swing of mutability and multiplicity of appearances, 
whatever reassures us about disease, decay and death and endows 
us with the largeness, the tolerance, the freedom from prefer- 
ences which belong to nature, whatever quickens love, perception 
and interest and keeps us alert and alive, whatever helps to ac- 
complish these ends, serves a noble purpose. And so to learn to 
live with nature, with the soil itself, not dully nor heavily, but 
with the naturalist’s perceptions, the experimenter’s hope and 
patience, the poet’s vision, the seer’s certitude, is to have pressed 
the juice from the grape, to have drunken the wine of life, to have 
lived in very deed before we go on to the unfathomable Beyond. 

Louise CoLLieER WILLCox. 
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Wuat, however strikes us most in reading this story of New 
York fashionable life is the lowness of ideals, or, rather, the 
complete absence of ideals, in the collective existence of these 
people and even in the life of every one of the characters. An 
exception is Gerty Farish. Yet throughout she has rather a 
shadow existence, and is drawn without convincing reality and 
vitality, more as a type than a living representative of a type, 
and as a foil to the heroine herself. Even Seldon himself, the 
one man in the book whom we can like, and whom we do like, 
and who no doubt comes purified through the catharsis of the 
tragedy which makes him worthy of the love of the heroine 
when she rises through her suffering—even his ideals are not 
high. The highest state he can aspire to is one of independence 
to lead his life; and the most we can say for this life is that it is 
that of a rather refined amateur who.at best confesses that he 
likes his law work. I must here suggest a comparison between 
Mrs. Wharton’s novel and George Eliot’s “Daniel Deronda.” 
They have great points of similarity and instructive points of 
difference. Gwendolen Harless is presented to us at the be- 
ginning very much like Lily Bart. Her “ideals,” or, at least 
her aspirations, make for comfort and elegance, and no more. 
With her, also, her better nature is awakened and developed 
through suffering, and she realizes an existence with truer, higher 
and nobler ideals. But this is effected in that she learns to love 
Daniel Deronda the Jew; while Lily Bart is raised by her af- 
fection for Seldon. But Daniel Deronda the Jew devotes his 
life to a great idea which to most people appeared a dream: 
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the uplifting and nationalization of the Jewish people. There 
was, by the way, no occasion for Mrs. Wharton to obtrude her 
vulgarly superficial ethnological generalization in attributing 
the characteristics of the New York financier, Rosendale—which 
were the outcome of that occupation in those surroundings— 
to his racial inheritance. In loving the man, and in suffering 
through her love, Gwendolen Harless is made to realize, not 
only in her mind but in her heart and in her whole nature, the 
reality of a great idea. That such ideas exist, that people live 
for them, and that they are worth living and dying for, is im- 
pressed upon her the more forcibly by the contrast between the 
man she learns to love and her husband Grancourt, who, in 
heartless selfishness, follows the thoughtless pursuits and con- 
ventions of the fashionable class to which he belongs. Seldon 
lives for no great idea, no idealism beyond the Epicurean motto 
“éxw_ ove Exopat,” “T hold and am not held.” Perhaps the 
difference lies in the social development of England as com- 
pared with America. Yet it is hard to believe this of a country 
that produced the first great modern republic and the abolition 
of slavery, and now holds countless individuals and families of 
highest intellectual and moral sanity and refinement. If it be 
so, we can appreciate the difficulties of the novelist who has 
such unedifying stuff out of which to form heroes in fiction. 

It is this flatness of moral perspective which often pulls us 
up while reading the book: when we find ourselves moved to 
deeper emotions of interest and sympathy, and we feel doubtful 
whether this is true tragedy, whether it can or ought to evoke 
pity and fear leading to purification, instead of irritation, at 
most anger, aroused by the absurd contrast between things great 
and things small—that things so small, illusory and trivial 
should destroy a thing so great, a human soul. We even doubt 
at times whether we ought to weep; whether we ought not rather 
to laugh. I think these doubts are justified ; and I should there- 
fore like to modify my statement that “The House of Mirth” 
is a pure tragedy and call it a tragic satire. There are comic 
satires and tragic satires. Though in “Don Quixote” .our 
laughter is near to tears, still the dead forces of maleficent 
chivalry are here laughed to scorn. Yet in Mrs. Wharton’s 
story, and with Mr. Henry James (the great master of the tragic 
satire of modern social life), the absurd contrast produces in- 
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dignation at the tyranny of bad conventions, that are so weak 
in their flimsy and flaunted pervasiveness, and are none the less 
productive of tragic results. We experience a reaction after we 
have found ourselves feeling the life depicted so deeply in spite 
of its flatness, and we are annoyed that it should have that 
effect at all, we are even dissatisfied in feeling deeply for the 
beautiful heroine herself. It is only at the end of the story, 
when we see her in her suffering, elevated to great heights by 
it, that she makes herself worthy of deeper feelings in us. Even 
then we cannot feel convinced that the depth manifested is that 
of her true nature; from what we knew of her before, we should 
not feel sure whether the higher level will be maintained there- 
after, whether the true reformation has been effected. None 
of the women in the book, not even Lily, excepting at the end, 
shows that she is possessed of a heart, still less that she is pos- 
sessed of true passion. Only when—and this is an extremely 
delicate and artistic touch of the authoress—the maternal in- 
stinct is suggested as Lily dreams of holding the baby in her 
arms, is there any indication of heart, of unselfish devotion, 
of passion that makes for great things and for heroism.* Herein 
the women of Mr. Henry James are very different. The heroine 
of “The Golden Bowl”—so similar in her physical qualities 
and in some of the conditions of her life to Lily Bart, that the 
two portraits might be placed as pendants—is a girl capable of 
great things, thrilling with a passion which the strong will of 
the woman holds in control. So also the complex, and some- 
what sinister, figure of Kate Croy in the “ Wings of the Dove” 
is placed in supremely effective contrast in every respect to 
Milly, the pure and gentle yet deeply feeling child of wealth. 
Yet we feel that she is a product of the pressure of early want 
and the longing for financial ease and peace and cleanness. She 
is, however, a woman with truly deep human feelings, which her 
strong will controls by the hard and calculating mind of the © 
child of our times and of social financial struggle. This 
hard calculation drives her near to criminality; yet she is a 
woman who can love greatly and deeply. She is a splendid 


* Perhaps, herein I am unjust to Mrs. Wharton, the artist. The ab- 
sence of passion may form part of the drawing of the world and the 
characters she is depicting. Still, I miss certain touches which would 
impress upon the reader that blood is coursing in the veins of her 
women—though it be the blood of the “ anemic.” 
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product of the modern art of fiction. In her, as in many of the 
women of Mr. Henry James, there is something of Shakespearian 
calibre. In spite of all change of time and the absolute contrast 
of social setting, we feel that such women are akin to the char- 
acters of Shakespeare; that, with the shifting of the social 
scene, they could make Lady Macbeths or Juliets or Ophelias. 
We cannot possibly feel that with any of the women of “The 
House of Mirth”; though, perhaps, Mrs. Fisher might find her 
place in a Shakespearian comedy transferred to our own times.* 


* Even in Mr. Henry James we feel that the exaggerated importance 
given to “social” considerations acts in a desiccating, devitalizing man- 
ner upon his drawing of life and character. After all, is the Prince 
in “ The Golden Bowl” worthy of even the minimum of serious sympathy 
necessary to make him a principal actor in an almost tragic situation? 
We are sorry to find the author himself carried away by his artistic 
self-detachment into social sympathy with the type, until he draws 
him not without an implied glow of approval or admiration. Is the 
Prince worthy of any sympathy? He is an idle, unchivalrous fainéant 
—not even a sportsman—barely escaping shabby gentility, though he 
is copiously bedizened in the faded rags of the medieval robes of an 
Italian grandee, just saved by American money from the old-rag-stand 
on the Piazza della Cancelleria. He idly lives on the money of his 
American father-in-law, and slavishly fashions his life to follow the 
very unheroic and selfishly exaggerated, uneventful life of these people 
of wealth who have removed the centre of universal interest to the re- 
lations between a rich father and daughter! Does the moral atmosphere 
in which the drama is enacted artistically (I will not touch upon the 
specifically moral aspect) “ justify” the passion, approaching tragedy 
so nearly, of the beautiful heroine and her rival? Are not the con- 
ceptions which the two women have of the hero and the chivalrous 
glamour cast about him by the author, as well as the seriousness and 
intricacy with which the action is depicted, rather opera-bouffesque? 
Can the reader take it all as seriously as the author, with strenuous 
labor, strives to induce him to take it? We almost feel like exclaiming 
rudely at the end of the book, “Tant de bruit pour une omelette”! 
Perhaps the whole work is artistically out of proportion, out of draw- 
ing, because the whole of life is focussed from the “social” point of view, 
which does not correspond to real life on a large scale. The author has 
probably been carried too far by his artistic self-detachment into mis- 
leading the reader in his estimate of the values in the picture. Even 
if we admit that these “social” motives actually have such supreme 
power in the life of a great portion of modern communities (which I 
have claimed for them in this essay), we require by clear implication, 
if not by the ipsissima verba of the author, to be assured that at least 
he, the author, recognizes the moral inferiority of all the actors and 
of their view of life. Then such a work becomes the true and great 
satire which it almost attains to being. If I am wrong in this point 
of criticism and Mr. James is artistically justified in thus giving the 
results of his penetrating and delicate insight into the actual life of 
the society he chooses to present, I should at least demand for the 
artistic form of such matter that it be presented with a more mani- 
fest tone of persiflage. And were even this not to be admitted, then I 
at least claim that the whole work ought to be shorter, lighter, with 
less elaborate preparation and marshalling of forces for a battle which 
is really only a social skirmish. 
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Another general impression we carry away after living in the 
atmosphere of “The House of Mirth” is that neither the men 
nor the women (always with the exception of Gerty Farish) 
have any conception of duty. The Hebraic sense of duty is a 
negative quantity as regards the inmates of that House of Mirth, 
and Mrs. Wharton has no doubt meant to show this. From the 
social point of view this means the duty to our neighbors: 
Charity and the lighter manifestations of it, in our smaller re- 
gards for the simple happiness of those about us. It also means 
the duty to ourselves: to bring out all the capabilities that are 
within us. From the highest or religious point of view it con- 
cerns our relations to, and our harmony with, the world as a 
whole, not in its chaotic disjointed multiplicity, but the cosmos, 
the highest apprehensible form of the infinite, which is most 
directly suggested to us in art, in harmony, in beauty. But, 
leaving this highest point of view, which we attain to in mo- 
ments of deeper contemplation, the sense of duty drives us to 
do, to act, to accomplish something, which can ultimately be 
brought into harmony with the higher and more abstract con- 
ception of our relation to ourselves, to other human beings and 
to the world. It is a test which can be applied to the humblest 
action and make it right or wrong: whether it makes the people 
about us happier and nobler, whether it adds to the welfare of 
the community or the nation or humanity as a whole, whether 
it brings us a little nearer to what we can conceive our perfect 
self to be. And-this applies to the simple note written, to the 
making of a chair, to the pursuit of abstract research, to industry 
advanced or commerce extended, or even to hunting hounds 
as well as they can be hunted. Whatever is thus done as well 
as we can do it can ultimately be harmonized with our highest 
religious conception of duty. 

This, of course, is the highest, the cosmical or religious foun- 
dation of the sense of duty, which it may be difficult to bring into 
constant and active bearing upon our every-day existence and 
our every act. We cannot and need not be at all moments 
conscious of it. If we attempt this, we may neutralize the 
energy and directness, as well as the spontaneity of our actions, 
and end by being unproductive dreamers or at least pretentious 
prigs. But, as such considerations form the groundwork of our 
sense of duty, so we can, if called upon to do so, test every action 
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and every feeling by their relation to them, by their harmony 
with them. 

Yet the full realization of such religious and cosmical con- 
ceptions of life and thought demands—and herein lies its im- 
mediate touch with the actual life of our times—the most per- 
fect knowledge and understanding of the best and the highest 
achievements and thoughts of our own times. We are modern, 
Western peoples, neither savage, medieval nor ancient. We 
must be properly educated. This means that we should take 
cognizance of, at least possess intellectual sympathy with, the 
great achievements of the past and of the present day in Science 
and Art, in Creation, Thought and Action; and, standing on the 
highest point of our civilization, we should look up with aspir- 
ing eyes towards infinity. This, again, demands progress in 
religious beliefs, as well as in material, intellectual and artis- 
tic life. To be the highest and most truly religious man or 
community, it is necessary to be the most highly educated. A 
nation, in order to be highly moral, must have a high average of 
general education. Herein lie the importance, the necessity 
and the responsibilities of an adequate system of general national 
education. 

Still, we must not forget that there is also a lighter and a 
more remote aspect and result of the moral foundations to a 
nation’s conduct and manners. It is the directly and immedi- 
ately social aspect of life, in which the relation between human 
beings, not in work or competition, nor in productiveness, nor in 
higher thought or action, is itself the object of central interest 
and effort. The very nature of this form of social intercourse, 
being free from labor or interest, is that it should be light and 
graceful and gracious. Out of this grow the social virtues, and 
amenities: tact and friendliness, tempered by personal dignity 
and reserve. It will be found that these again can be led back 
ultimately to the deeper virtues upon which we have just dwelt, 
but there is no need for doing this; in fact, it would destroy their 
graceful spontaneity and artistic brightness to obtrude this re- 
lation. There are such specifically social virtues and qualities 
which can. be developed and which ought to find appreciation 
and reward in their proper sphere and their proper proportion. 
Yet even these are absent in the House of Mirth—not only in 
New York, but in most worldly centres. It is upon other, more 
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specious and fortuitous advantages that the scale of merit and 
consideration in these spheres is based. The qualities are those 
that glitter and are taken in mass, selfishly followed and wor- 
shipped without any consciousness of, or demand for, nobler 
qualities. It is disheartening, it is éceurant. But if it be a 
consolation, we must recognize that this absurd contradiction 
or denial of truly social qualities and their true moral essence 
existed to a greater or a lesser degree in neary every period of 
history. 

No doubt the Levites, among the Jews of old, as a class, de- 
veloped their outwardly manifest life of the streets for the benefit 
of the admiring mass, until their distinctive dress or tricks of 
manner and bearing became the objects of admiration and covet- 
ousness, killing the spirit of inner worth and real superiority ; 
and the mob of Jerusalem would every day have preferred their 
station to that of the deepest and greatest of Jewish prophets 
and reformers. The same applies to the priests and the court 
officials of the Pharaohs in Egypt. Even in the most ancient 
days of China we have such evidence. From the sayings of 
Confucius we learn that “a man of the village of Ta-hiang 
said: ‘Great indeed is the philosopher K’ung. His learning is 
extensive, and yet he does not render his name famous in any- 
thing.’ The Master heard the observation and said to his dis- 
ciples: ‘ What shall I take up? Shall I take up charioteering, 
or shall I take up archery? I will take up charioteering!’” 
In ancient Greece, even in the golden age of Athenian suprem- 
acy, the false god of the vulgar market-place held his specious 
reign. The Athenian public, we may feel sure, valued more 
highly the fashionable Alcibiades than they di¢ his master 
Socrates, or Plate, or Pheidias or Sophocles. The dreams of 
Pheidippides, at the beginning of the “ Clouds” of Aristophanes 
are those of any:member of the jeunesse dorée in our days. The 
attribute ebrapygoc (well dressed) still was the highest am- 
bition of those in Athens who correspond to the readers of society 
papers with us. In Rome, the brainless patrician youth who 
wore his toga in the approved style (though it is wholly right 
that he should do so and should have approbation in due pro- 
portion for so doing) stood higher in the estimation of the 
multitade than Virgil or Horace, Cicero or Livy. The satires 
of Juvenal lay bare the social decease of Rome in this respect. 
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In the Middle Ages, of course, chivalry and class restrictions 
had actual grounds in life to give more substance to outer dis- 
tinction. Dante’s position in his own lifetime was far from that 
of the men whose names he rescued from oblivion. The same 
applies to the golden age of Shakespeare, the whole of the 
Elizabethan period. But even after the French Revolution broke 
down feudal barriers, the Directoire soon produced the “man 
about town” and a beau monde of its own. 

Recognizing how adventitious are these social estimates, espe- 
cially when we have past history before us and can thus see 
human values in their true perspective and harmonious rela- 
tion, how they are bound to ephemeral and local traditions and 
prejudices, we must be struck with the fact that their influence 
should have been so powerful and universal. On the one hand 
we realize that they are bound down to a definite local environ- 
ment in a definite period. We cannot admit for ourselves the 
validity of past standards in other places, which raise an ordinary 
wealthy Athenian and Florentine, whose names are forgotten, 
above Plato and Dante. We also realize that in every period they 
are most potent with those who have not travelled in body or in 
mind, who know not other peoples and countries, and who 
have not travelled in thought over the vast tracts of man’s past 
and man’s spiritual kingdom of art and science. On the other 
hand, we must be struck by their persistent sway in the past 
and their power and influence in the present. To recognize the 
reason for this we must go deeper into the origin and essence 
of this “ social” estimate, and we shall find that their strength 
lies in that they arise out of elements in man’s nature which 
are fundamental to human life and in so far are justifiable. 

After man had developed beyond the savage, prehistoric stage, 
when fight for possession meant security of life, the satisfying 
of hunger and of the elementary instincts, he rose higher until 
the moral laws were more and more established and recognized 
in their universal validity. Besides the religious and inner 
foundation of these laws upon which we dwelt above, as a 
fmov modurudy, a social being, he natually, as such, craves for 
love, admiration, approval; and he craves for power because 
it engenders and commands these. According to the forces of 
natural or “ unnatural ” selection in human society, it also wins 
woman. As regards the community as a whole, this “ power,” 
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which commands admiration and approval and attracts love, is 
identified with the qualities which the community needs most 
for its preservation and advancement, according to the ruling 
consciousness of the people in that stage of its civilization. In 
early theocratic states or among savages, where everything, even 
things most material, are directly under the influence of divine 
or mysterious supranatural powers, descent from god or hero 
constitutes the highest human power and hence prestige. This 
is soon transferred to the caste of priests, where a more definite 
theocratic government is organized. When circumstances have 
made the community above all things warlike, physical strength 
and all that this means in outer appearance and bearing, sug- 
gesting skill at arms, courage, power of leading, constitute the 
claim to social prestige. Wealth soon comes in to enforce, if 
not to replace, these qualities, when it is found to give the power 
of procuring good arms, offensive and defensive, which the 
poorer people cannot procure, and the erection of fortified dwell- 
ings and castles which give security and baftle the foe. With 
higher political civilization the powers which go to the making 
of a statesman are recognized as of greatest advantage to the 
community. In free cities and commercial centres, the long 
and old standing of integrity, commanding universal faith and 
credit, come to confer the highest prestige—on those connected 
with such commerce. Nay, in such civic organizations, the 
heads and leading members of guilds of trade and craft receive 
their due prominence. When, finally, the rudimentary forms of 
life have been provided for and civilization as such, in contra- 
distinction to more barbarous and savage life, is recognized as a 
force in itself, the highest and most distinctive manifestations 
of such civilization in intellectual and artistic attainments— 
humanities—become a chief badge of distinction. The would- 
be lover in Rostand’s play has to call in the help of Cyrano to 
appeal to the lady he wishes to win, and her standards are laid 
down by the “ precious ” court of the hétel Rambouillet. 

All these standards of social recognition and esteem are based 
upon actual and fundamental qualities conducive to the ad- 
vancement and welfare of the community. Very soon, at an 
early stage, however, these qualities, subtle as regards their im- 
mediate recognition by the stranger or the mass of the people, 
are classified. The outer characteristics as such become devel- 
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oped and defined, and lead to a general and grosser social classi- 
fication, and, with the tendency to cling to those once associated 
with their possession, they become fixed and stereotyped, thereby 
losing their moral and spiritual vitality and meaning. At last 
the outer characteristics, or mere symbols of the underlying 
qualities, become dominant. And when then the life of a com- 
munity becomes too wide to search for and test the presence of 
the inner qualities, mere outer manners or customs, outward 
appearances and casual association by birth or physical pro- 
pinquity take their place. The individual is submerged in the 
class or caste, and the class in the stereotyped symbolism of at- 
tributes which take the place of the essence. And this does not 
only apply to the weightier moral qualities, but to the lighter 
graces of refined society. 

Still more noticeable and noteworthy is the historical process 
—amounting almost to an historical “law ”—that the needs of 
the community, which led to “power,” have developed further 
or changed in condition, while the emblems of power in social 
classes and for individuals have remained. This 4s the universal 
symptom of social disease from which communities occasionally 
suffer and which undermines their very life, appearing in more 
virulent or acute forms or in slow and insidious chronic paraly- 
sis. It is then that such power, instead of being social—as by its 
origin it was—becomes unsocial, a solvent of healthy society, a 
disintegrating force in national life. It is from such a disease 
that we are suffering now, when our Houses of Mirth are setting 
the tone of our social life. 

The remedy is to be sought from within, and from without 
in the action of public opinion itself, and those who rule, and 
are directly responsible for, the life of the community. These 
are the Church, the State and the heads of state. It is hope- 
less to look to the press for help in such matters; its avowed 
function is to cater for, not to lead, public opinion. But all 
those who are in any way capable of influencing public. opinion, 
directly or indirectly, and every right-minded individual, how- 
ever humble (since, after all, he forms an integral part of this 
public), can do much by ignoring the false gods and by wor- 
shipping the true One in every act of his life: by never in any 
way admitting the false standards, and by acting up to the true 
ones in the estimate of our fellow men and in our dealings with 
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them; by the repudiation of all public acts and pronouncements 
which confirm or establish false social values, and by the scrupu- 
lous and active discouragement of all literature, journalistic or 
otherwise, which caters to these low social idolatries. 

But herein we have a right to look to the leaders of thought 
and of action for guidance and support. The rulers of religion 
and the rulers of state here have a sphere of gravest responsi- 
bility. It cannot be the only domain of the Church to discuss 
and confirm dogmas and to insist upon their universal accept- 
ance. Of all bodies it has the high vocation of watching over 


man’s relation to his ideals, his ideal world. And it is the’ - 


Church which must establish this harmony between man’s life 
and man’s ideals; not only in demanding that life should con- 
form to ideals, but also—and perhaps even more so—that ideals 
should harmonize with life and respond to the growth, expan- 
sion and elevation of this life in the progress of man’s history. 
As the managers of newspapers may smile with patronizing 
dissent when it is suggested that it is one of their chief func- 
tions to educate and elevate public opinion, so the practical poli- 
tician would consider with benevolent scepticism the assertion 
that it is one of his chief functions not to follow, but to lead, 
the public; and not to lead only in questions of fiscal or foreign 
policy; in matters of security of property, and in the mechanism 
of representative government, but in seeing that all these func- 
tions culminate beyond national wealth and security, in the rais- 
ing of national ideals affecting the social life of the community. 
The diseased periods of history are chiefly those in which the 
leaders of religion and*the leaders of politics have lagged behind 
in presenting the people with national ideals responding to the 
life of the times. In fact, progress in history may be recognized 
in the degree of readiness and directness with which the ideals 
have been advanced as the new needs have grown up. The 
truly great men in history have been those who have accom- 
plished this. They are the true world reformers; though, like 
Erasmus and the Humanists, they may in their own time have 
appeared to be conservatives. The religions of the day have 
been wanting in that they still concern themselves too exclusively 
with the inner spiritual salvation of individual man, the echo of 
the monastic ideal, and in that they have not developed their 
conceptions of desirable life and its laws with the development 
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of civilized society. The material prosperity of our times, the 
growth of commerce and industry, the increase and distribution 
of wealth have been recognized by the State as great forces in 
modern times. It is right that the State should encourage com- 
mercial expansion, it is right that the State should give its 
seal of approbation to those who thus advance commercial and 
industrial life, and thereby confer social distinction upon them. 
But there are developments in this material growth of our com- 
mercialism which the moral consciousness of the people recog- 
nize as evil. The mere manipulation of other people’s capital in 
finance, the doubtful practices to which it leads, the demoral- 
izing effect upon him who rapidly gains great wealth by those 
means and upon the community at large, by the example it 
gives and the ambitions it stimulates,—these are elements 
which it is the duty of the State to counteract. The seal of 
public recognition, which does, and ought to, confer social pres- 
tige, should be withheld from those who rapidly acquire great 
wealth by the skilful manipulation of capital; while the inau- 
gurators of new departures in true industry and commerce, who 
benefit and elevate their employees by considerations beyond the 
mere immediate acquisition of wealth, while increasing the pros- 
perity of the nation by their useful productiveness—they are 
to receive the stamp of national approbation, together with the 
leaders of thought, the leaders of mind and the creators of things 
beautiful. 

And if the statesmen fail in this, then we must look to the 
heads of state, whose vocation it has ever been, and will be, to 
influence directly the social life, the social tone, of the nation. 
Whether kings or presidents, it remains with them, by their 
encouragement and by their example, to strike the right key- 
note, so that the symphony of social forces should ring true in 
harmonious order, and not false in the dissonance of worldly 
ambitions run riot. President Roosevelt, in his arduous efforts, 
by fighting the demoralizing influences of monopolies, has set 
his face against the forces which make for the vitiation of Ameri- 
can social life. Should he be victorious, he will not only confer 
a blessing upon the community and the nation in counteracting 
economic evils, but in shattering to its foundations the gaudy 
and truly vicious structure of the American House of Mirth. 

CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 
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LONDON: ST. PETERSBURG: PARIS: WASHINGTON. 





Lonpon, June, 1906. 

I writ in the lull of the Whitsuntide recess, and just before 
the reassembling of Parliament. This is perhaps as good a time 
as any in which to review the achievements of the Government. 
They have been varied and valuable. No Government within my 
recollection has ever done so much in so short a time, and I am 
wholly out of my reckoning if its record of performance is to be 
ascribed merely to the energy of the new broom. The present 
House of Commons emphatically means business. It has buckled 
down to work with a very real determination to obtain results; 
and that determination, so far from being a passing impulse, will, 
I believe, endure, may even gather, as time goes on, a fresh mo- 
mentum, and will undoubtedly leave a deep and abiding mark 
upon the social, industrial and political structure of this coun- 
try before it is exhausted. The House showed its mettle at the 
start by working through the formal debate on the Address in 
record time. It went on to endorse certain far-reaching principles 
that in a few years will probably be embodied in legislation—the 
feeding at public expense of necessitous school-children, the pay- 
ment of Members of Parliament, Old-age Pensions, and a sweep- 
ing reform of land tenure. It appointed a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the canals and inland navigation of the kingdom. 
It has passed through its second reading a Bill to compel foreign 
vessels engaged in the British trade to conform to the rules adopt- 
ed for the safety of the British merchant navy. It has also 
passed through its second reading a Bill making further pro- 
vision in regard to workmen’s compensation for injury. This 
Bill extends the right to compensation to all workmen other than 
police constables, clerks, domestic servants, and members of an 
employer’s family dwelling in his house. Certain industrial 
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diseases, such as anthrax, are henceforward to be classed as acci- 
dents, and the Home Secretary has power to enlarge the schedule. 
Compensation may be claimed after a week’s disablement, in- 
stead of a fortnight’s, and elaborate provisions are made for as- 
sessing damages in the case of non-continuous employment, and 
for settling differences as to the nature of disablement by means 
of medical referees. 

With the Trades Disputes Bill I have already dealt at length 
in these letters, and here I need only remind the American reader 
that it practically guarantees to the funds of Trades Unions a 
total immunity from actions at law. Besides this, the Govern- 
ment has radically altered and improved the Rules of Procedure. 
The House now meets at a quarter to three instead of two o’clock, 
and sits continuously until eleven, the interval for dinner from 
seven-thirty to nine having been abolished. It is not unlikely 
that further changes will soon be forthcoming. Thus, the Select 
Committee on Procedure has just reported in favor of referring 
practically all non-financial measures, after their second reading, 
to one of four Standing Committees. On these Standing Com- 
mittees thirty members are to constitute a quorum, and the dis- 
tribution of Bills among them is to rest with the Speaker. I do 
not know whether the Government intends to adopt these recom- 
mendations. They clearly make for the quicker despatch of 
public business, but they will not less certainly produce at West- 
minster the same results that have flowed from almost identical 
devices at Paris and at Washington, and convert government by 
Parliament into government by Parliamentary Committees. But 
it is quite open to the Government to reform the procedure of the 
House of Commons, and increase its efficiency, without attempting 
anything heroic. If it were enacted that Bills might be carried 
on from session to session of the same Parliament at the stage 
they have reached, and if the Speaker were empowered to declare 
the result of a division without compelling the House to waste 
twenty minutes by walking needlessly through the lobbies, two long 
steps would have been taken towards making Parliament a busi- 
nesslike assembly. At present under normal circumstances Mem- 
bers spend five per cent. of their time tramping through the lob- 
bies to record their votes; and, when a contentious measure, such 
as the Education Bill, is before them, the percentage of wasted 
time is doubled. Mr. Lewis Harcourt, the First Commissioner of 
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Public Works, has indeed proposed a scheme by which the aver- 
age time of each division will be reduced from twenty to some six 
minutes. 

But to go on with the list of Ministerial achievements. The 
President of the Board of Trade some three weeks ago introduced 
a useful Bill to provide for taking a census of the output and 
production of British manufactures. It will interest Mr. Roose- 
velt, Mr. Garfield and the Supreme Court to know that the cen- 
sus is to be compulsory, but that, as in the case of the income tax, 
full security is given against the divulgence of private informa- 
tion. The House has yet to determine whether the census shall 
be taken every two or every five years. A day or two after its 
introduction, the Plural Voting Bill was read a second time. 
This is a measure for doing away with a minor anomaly, and not, 
I think, a very serious one, in the British electoral system. 
Hitherto, men have been allowed to vote in every constituency 
in which they hold property, and as the voting at a General Elec- 
tion in Great Britain spreads over a period of several weeks and 
is not compressed, as in America, into a single day, it has been 
possible for a loyal and energetic “pluralist” to vote for a 
dozen different candidates in a dozen different constituencies. For 
the future, if the Bill passes, as in the House of Commons it 
undoubtedly will, he will be called upon to select the constituency 
in which he intends to vote and to confine his party enthusiasm 
within its boundaries. It is also worth noting that the House 
of Commons towards the middle of May unanimously passed a 
Bill, introduced by one of the Labor members, prohibiting the 
importation of alien labor under contract to take the place of 
British workmen during a strike. There is nothing very re- 
markable in a House of Commons, dominated as this is by Labor 
influences, passing such a measure; but it met with an unexpected 
and significant fate. The House of Lords contemptuously, and to 
the intense indignation of the Labor members, threw it out. If 
the Bill had been a Government measure, the conflict between the 
two Houses, which is one of the certainties of British politics, 
might have been precipitated at once. As it was, the Lower 
House with many angry mutterings bided its time. Its time will 


come. - 
If not over the Trades Disputes Bill, then over the Edu- 
cation Bill, and possibly over both, a fierce struggle between the 
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Government majority in the House of Commons and the anti- 
tovernment majority in the House of Lords is inevitable. When 
it breaks out, it may be in a form and with a virulence that will 
swallow up all minor issues and turn the attention of the coun- 
try exclusively upon grave questions of constitutional forms. 
The difficulty with the House of Lords is that, while a Con- 
servative Government is in power, it sinks into the position of a 
mere annex to the Carlton Club, and that, directly a Liberal 
Ministry comes into office, it begins to assert at once and to the 
full its constitutional power of revision, amendment and rejec- 
tion. 

There has, perhaps, never been an English House of Com- 
mons less inclined than the present one to sit down under the 
domination of the House of Lords, or more thoroughly bent 
upon making its will supreme. If it finds itself seriously thwarted 
by the Upper Chamber, there will be many to recall that, in the 
last speech he ever delivered in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Gladstone pointed to the House of Lords as the final fortress of 
privilege which Liberalism would one day be bound to storm. 

In addition to all this, the Government has brought in and 
passed through the initial stages about twenty other Bills of 
minor significance. But its greatest measure is, of course, the 
Education Bill, which will occupy the time of the House for 
some weeks yet, and may lead, as I have hinted, to something 
more than a passing quarrel between the two Chambers. Mr. 
Birrell is not finding it any easier than did his predecessors to 
reconcile the principle of popular support and control of the 
schools with the needs of the theologians. The Church of Eng- 
land bitterly, the Catholics and Jews with warmth and sincerity, 
denounce the compromise he has proposed and embodied in his 
Bill; and the signs of a lasting solution have not yet shown them- 
selves. 

Meanwhile, it is interesting to note that the House a few 
days ago rejected, by 477 to 63, one amendment that would have 
frankly secularized the schools, and by 367 to 172 another amend- 
ment that, while relieving the State of all direct concern with 
religious teaching, would have provided equal facilities for all 
sects to enter the schools at stated times and teach their distinctive 
doctrines. My impression is that the feeling in favor of a com- 
plete secularization of national education is greater outside the 
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House of Commons than inside it. “It is a painful fact,” writes 
a shrewd observer of politics, “that, during all the debates in 
the House of Commons, and in all the multitudinous discussions 
of the Education Bill in the press, as in every one of the innu- 
merable tracts and pamphlets being printed and circulated, 
there is hardly a single word about the education of the children. 
Their present schooling, and the fitting of them for their future 
struggles in the keen competition of life, furnish simply the 
battle-ground for disputing creeds. Beyond question, each day 
a larger number of persons deeply interested in the educational 
welfare of the coming generation are growing more and more 
impatient of all these unworthy religious quarrels, and approach- 
ing the view that the only method of dealing with them is for the 
State to wash its hands of them altogether.” The English people 
have a good deal of sectarianism in their composition, but more 
common sense; and, if they become convinced that a final settle- 
ment of the religious question is made impossible by the rivalries 
and animosities of the theologians, they will be tempted to settle 
it themselves along purely secular lines. It may come to that in 
the end—whether sooner or later will be largely determined by 
the action of the Established Church and the House of Lords in 
regard to Mr. Birrell’s Bill. 

Another matter that the House has had before it and is now 
free from is the discussion of the Budget. Mr. Asquith’s first 
essay in the art of national account-keeping is that of a cautious 
rather than of a great financier. With a surplus of three millions 
sterling to dispose of, he repealed the export tax on coal, remitted 
a penny of the tea duty, devoted half a million to the reduction 
of the debt, and set aside two sums of a little over a hundred 
thousand pounds apiece for the relief of schools in necessitous 
areas and for the purpose of effecting some small changes in postal 
rates. Nothing could well be flatter or more uninspiring. The 
Bill, however, passed the Committee without amendment, and 
for another year, at any rate, the income-tax payer will have to 
get along without relief. There were two passages in Mr. As- 
quith’s speech that deserved and received attention. In the first 
of them, he showed that while during the past ten years popula- 
tion has increased only ten per cent., expenditure has gone up 
thirty-nine per cent. and the national debt twenty-one per cent. 
In the second, he laid stress on the steadily diminishing yield of 
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all the duties on alcoholic drinks. In 1900 just over 17,000,000 
gallons of wine were consumed, and in 1906 only 11,800,000. 
The consumption of foreign and colonial spirits, mainly rum and 
brandy, has fallen from 9,350,000 gallons in 1900 to 6,780,000 
gallons in 1906. In home-made spirits, chiefly whiskey and gin, 
there has been a drop from 38,700,000 gallons in 1900 to 32,- 
500,000 gallons in 1906, while in the same period the consump- 
tion of beer has fallen off by precisely three million gallons. 
Altogether, the English people are drinking to-day about seven- 
teen million gallons less than they were drinking six years ago. 
In spite of increased duties, the exchequer receives nearly two 
and a half million sterling a year less than it received in 1900 
from alcoholic drinks. That is a plain cause of lamentation to 
the Chancellor. Whether it is an equal cause of rejoicing to the 
social reformer is another question. 

I have already in previous letters touched on the somewhat 
unhappy tale of the Government’s dealings with South Africa, 
and on the vote of censure upon Lord Milner that it indirectly 
helped to pass. Its foreign policy shows no such weaknesses. On 
the contrary, Sir Edward Grey’s handling of the Algeciras Con- 
ference and of the trouble with Turkey over the Egyptian fron- 
tier was as far-sighted, as flexible and as firm as Lord Lans- 
downe’s could possibly have been. The nation implicitly trusts 
Sir Edward Grey, and even his party. opponents separate him 
from the rest of the Government in an isolation of confidence and 
good-will. Sir Edward is believed to appreciate more clearly than 
some of his colleagues the value of the Anglo-French entente as 
one of the buttresses of European peace. It is the pivot of his 
European policy, and may be utilized by him not only as a means 
of clearing off such outstanding questions as still remain un- 
settled between England and France—in Siam, for instance, in 
Abyssinia, and in the New Hebrides—but also as a stepping- 
stone towards an Anglo-Russian understanding. The common 
sense of England does not quite comprehend a friendship with 
France that leaves the ally of France out in the cold; and it may 
be taken for granted that every advance that Sir Edward finds 
it practicable to make towards an all-round settlement of Anglo- 
Russian difficulties will be warmly approved by the nation. That 
does not, however, imply any hostility, latent or otherwise, to- 
wards Germany. The Liberal Government, on the contrary, will 
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probably do all it can to remove the impression that war between 
England and Germany is “ inevitable,” or that the antagonism 
which undoubtedly separates them has any root in reason. Sir 
Edward Grey is the last man to think of abandoning France for 
the sake of conciliating Germany, but that will not prevent him 
from being the first to attempt to formulate Anglo-German re- 
lations on a basis of common sense, if not of cordiality. With all 
other countries, with the United States and Japan in particular, 
the national policy is to maintain and strengthen the present 
bonds of friendship and alliance, and to that policy the Liberals 
subscribe without a single reservation. 

If the Colonial policy of the Government stood as high as its 
foreign and domestic policies, all opposition except on the Edu- 
cation Bill would have practically died out. Even as it is, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman has won for himself. and his col- 
leagues in a remarkably short time an assured position of mastery 
and trust. 





St. Pererssura, June, 1906. 

OnE of the most eventful months of the Russian revolutionary 
period has just come to an end. It was the month which, so to 
say, restored to their true shape many things and persons that 
for a time had seemed bewitched, and it invested with reality 
several schemes which Liberal politicians deemed chimerical. The 
Duma, for instance, which not long ago was thought to be a 
chimera, is now a working institution; the Tsar, who was written 
about as though he were a Socialist and a Republican, has made a 
solemn profession of his faith in monarchic principles and of his 
respect for property and life; the revolutionists have given an- 
other superfluous proof that they are unable to cooperate with 
any established government. None of these occurrences, however, 
will have surprised the readers of the Review, whom my last 
letter prepared for Count Witte’s resignation ; for M. Goremykin’s 
accession to power; for the conservative, not to say reactionary, 
tendency of the new Cabinet; for the outward good behavior of 
the Democratic party in the Duma and the difficulty it would 
encounter in cooperating with the extreme Left. All these changes 
were predicted in my forecast, and their accomplishment has 
imparted to the situation the configuration which it will probably 
keep until the revolution has entered upon a new phase. 
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Since the Duma has assembled and shown the stuff of which 
it is made, the feeling in Court circles has become more in- 
tense against democratic government. For, as I ventured to sur- 
mise, the deputies have made short work of the paper barriers. 
The fundamental laws forbade them to touch this question or 
tackle that problem, but they brushed all these prohibitions aside 
and made straight for the goal. They decreed that a free par- 
don should be granted to all political prisoners, no matter how 
heinous their crime, and that capital punishment should be abol- 
ished once and forever. The land should be taken from those 
that have it and given to those who lack and desire it. The 
Second Chamber should be abolished and all power delivered over 
to the Duma, without whose approval no Cabinet should sub- 
sist. In a word, there should be no gradation in the process of 
reform and no bounds to its thoroughness. The most democratic 
countries in the world should be outdone by the reformed Au- 
tocracy. What was black yesterday should be white to-morrow. 
To those who object that the bulk of the Russian nation is char- 
acterized by crass ignorance, by grovelling superstition, by rude 
manners, by most of the qualities proper to enslaved peoples, the 
answer of the Democrats is, “If they cannot govern themselves, 
they can authorize others to govern in their stead, and we shall 
certainly discharge the task much better than the bureaucrats who 
have well-nigh ruined the nation.” This may be true or it may 
be exaggerated, but it is the plea of a fraction, not the decree of 
the nation. 

The Tsar’s case is this. He granted certain concessions to his 
people and loyally means to abide by them. But the politicians 
who have come to speak in the name of the nation are not con- 
tented with these. They want not merely more power, but all 
power. They do not even ask for it, but act as though they might 
take as much as they wanted without anybody’s leave. They de- 
manded a Constitutional Assembly. It was refused. And now 
they themselves usurp the functions of a Constitutional Assembly 
by throwing existing governmental institutions into the melting- 
pot and moulding new ones. Now, this is a breach of compact. 
Either, then, the Duma will abide by the terms of the contract, 
or else the contract will be annulled. It seems most probable that 
the Duma will not be satisfied with the modest réle assigned to 
it by the Emperor. For it already attempts to wield full legisla- 
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tive powers and claims other rights besides. It began by dis- 
tributing their functions to each section of the new political ma- 
chine; itself took the lian’s share; the Council of the Empire got 
nothing at all, while the Tsar was degraded to the rank of a 
figurehead, a waiter at the banquet he gave to his subjects. 

“ Reign, but rule not!” were the stage instructions given to the 
Tsar. He was not permitted to exercise even such prerogatives 
as are jealously preserved by the most constitutional of rulers. He 
was commanded to pardon criminals, including murderers who 
had taken human lives en masse without ruth, with calm delibera- 
tion. He heard it publicly proclaimed that those men were not 
criminals but heroes, that their release was an act not of mercy, 
but of justice, that it was not requested, but demanded, and that it 
must be done at once. His Ministers, who acording to the terms 
of the compact were to be responsible to him alone, were con- 
demned by the Duma to lose their seats, his former Ministers 
were excluded by the Labor party from the benefit of the amnesty, 
and an amendment was laid before the Duma to have them im- 
peached for obeying the Tsar’s orders at a time when the Tsar’s 
authority was unrestricted. Agrarian reform was demanded on 
lines which, in the opinion of many liberal-minded politicians, 
would shake the foundations of private property, open the door 
to state Socialism, and bring about national bankruptcy within a 
twelvemonth. 

To the Court party all this smacks of Jack Cadeism, not of 
parliamentary government. In a Swiss canton, they urge, doubt- 
ful experiments of that kind might perhaps be made without 
entailing serious harm; but among a people of 140 millions they 
would be fraught with danger which might ultimately culminate 
in foreign intervention, to say nothing of the sanguinary deeds 
which would fill up the interval between the proclamation of 
party government and the inauguration of a democratic republic. 
“IT am willing,” the Tsar says, “to entertain any measure that 
may be laid before me in the name of the people’s weal. But I 
will persistently refuse to consider any social reforms which tend 
obviously to ruin the community. And that is the tendency of 
the agrarian scheme, the amnesty and the proposed abolition of 
capital punishment. Therefore I withhold my sanction.” That 
is the Emperor’s position, and if the Duma deputies keep theirs, 
as they seem determined to do, a conflict is inevitable. 
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Neither the Court party nor the Tsar can prevail upon them- 
selves to see heroes in the men who murdered their unarmed fel- 
lows, and to do away with the death penalty altogether. They 
maintain that murderers, incendiaries, robbers, are vulgar crimi- 
nals and should be punished as such. They admit that there may 
occasionally be a political criminal deserving of forgiveness, 
just as there may be a dying man whose sufferings are so atrocious 
that it would be a mercy to put him out of pain. But they argue 
that in either case it would be a fatal mistake to generalize from 
a few exceptional cases and construct a universal principle upon 
them. Set free, the Russian murderers and “ fire-bugs,” many 
of whom are scoundrels, who merely tinge the color of their crime 
with politics, and you have introduced the thin edge of the wedge 
of lawlessness. Life will no longer be safe; law will be set at 
naught; order will give place to anarchy, well-being to misery, 
and it may well be that in their own interests foreign states may 
interfere. 

The partisans of the Monarchy draw attention to the kind of 
criminals who are now being held up as heroes. They are often 
ruffians, whose real object is plunder, but who sail under the flag 
of revolution to save their skins. The same trick used to be 
practised in Paris during the last years of the Empire. I remem- 
ber how a thief, having stolen a purse, a watch and a diamond 
pin near the Tuileries, was followed by a policeman in a crowd, 
when he suddenly shouted “ Vive la République!” was arrested 
on a political charge and released two days later. Here in Rus- 
sia on May 28rd nine brigands were arrested by the Libau police. 
Revolvers, cartridges and a book accounting for the distribution of 
the booty were found in their possession. The book, which was 
kept by the chief of the band, is most interesting. It is said to 
have proved that the members of this gang committed most of 
the murders and robberies which terrorized the population for 
several weeks. They called themselves Socialists, but in all proba- 
bility even the most revolutionary of Socialists would disown 
them. Plunder was their aim and object, and the account-book 
shows how it was divided when secured. But they sometimes 
“worked ” for almost nothing, like the hungry highwayman 
who, having struggled long with a well-dressed traveller and at 
last overpowered him, found in his victim’s pocket only a bottle 
with instructions to take five drops after meals, “to remove the 
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feeling of fulness.” Thus the Libau “ Socialists” killed one 
man and found that he had only two dollars and a half in his 
purse. . 

To kill representatives of the Government may perhaps be de- 
fended or palliated on the ground that it is natural, but to 
slaughter fellow citizens is surely a crime. And that is what 
these terrorists are doing every day. If a man gives evidence in 
a court of justice, refuses to join the revolutionary circle, dis- 
agrees with one of the leaders or declines to pay large sums of 
money for anti-governmental purposes, he is generally condemned 
to death. And there is no appeal. Hence nobody dares to budge 
without the permission of the terrorists. Occasionally, indeed, 
some daring individual insists on exercising his personal liberty, 
but not for long. A typical case was that of a man named Welz- 
kabnin, whose father says: “My son was dragged out of the 
house one evening by unknown persons. He never appeared since 
then. A couple of days ago, his body was found in the river 
Dvina.” 

Another illustration is offered by the case of the school- 
master Sanke. He was present at a teachers’ congress, where 
certain revolutionary resolutions were passed which he was un- 
able to accept. That is all. He was told that “those who are 
not with us are against us,” but he answered that he hoped they 
would respect his personal freedom. Soon afterwards, as he 
was in his room, two revolver shots were fired at him through the 
window, but by an extraordinary chance they merely grazed him. 
Some weeks later, however, the “ executioners” tried again, and 
this time with success. His life was snuffed out in a twinkling. 
To-day his widow and his little children are adrift in the world, 
not knowing to whom to turn for help. It was also in the Baltic 
provinces that a man named Herzan was shot by an individual 
who fired through the window. Before dying he gave the name 
of his murderer. Near the same place a man entered the house 
of a peasant, named Yurash, and asked “ Are you Yurash?” 
“Yes.” “Then take that and that.” And as he spoke he fired a 
bullet into the peasant’s chest and another into his abdomen. In 
the same district a coachman, named Wonaga, was taken into the 
woods and shot dead. Not far from the scene of these murders, 
the wife of M. Mendian, a schoolmaster, was shot dead. On May 
20th two men wearing false beards entered the house of the 
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peasant Rupshe, and, meeting the head of the house, they blew 
his brains out without any more ado. His wife threw herself at 
the feet of the murderers, but they shot her dead and wounded her 
six-year-old girl. The child, however, was only wounded, not 
killed. Then these political reformers set fire to the house and 
escaped to the forest. An hour later, there was a mound of ashes 
where there had been a house and a family. The crime of the vic- 
tims was that the peasant had obeyed a legal summons calling him 
to give evidence in a law court. 

Members of the Court party ask whether it is wise or human to 
encourage men of that kind to commit acts like those. 

Passenger trains are being fired at or derailed in various parts 
of the Empire. In Warsaw, a few days ago, in broad daylight, a 
bomb was thrown at Police Officer Constantinoff by a Jewish 
terrorist. The victim’s body was blown to shreds, and some 
fifteen people, among them two ladies, were wounded. In Sebas- 
topol, bombs were cast at the commander of the fortress, wound- 
ing over one hundred bystanders and killing eight, but leaving the 
destined victim unhurt. A telegram was thereupon sent to the 
President of the Duma by representatives of various sections of 
the population, protesting against giving an amnesty to criminals 
who thus squandered human life. But the Duma voted the 
amnesty unanimously, and on May 31st published a resolution 
decreeing the abolition of capital punishment. 

The Tsar and his advisers agree with the senders of that tele- 


gram. ‘They claim to be in favor of mercy, while opposed to the 


encouragement of assassination. In like manner, they are able 
to help the peasants by selling the land cheaply and on easy con- 
ditions, while they refuse to rob Peter in order to pay Paul. 
Crown lands, arable and wood lands, amounting in all to about 
6,500,000 acres, and 3,500,000 acres offered for sale by private 
estate owners, are to be distributed among the neediest peasants 
on easy terms. This and whatever else may seem possible shall 
be done. But the line must be drawn at expropriation. 

Those measures, however, will not solve the problem, nor even 
bring about an understanding between the Duma and the Gov- 
ernment. In truth, the parliament and the Tsar’s advisers are on 
opposite sides of a wide chasm, spanned by no bridge. Count 
Witte himself could not reconcile them now. The truth is that 
cooperation between the two is impossible. Hence at present there 
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is a deadlock in government, the Tsar being kept from legislating 
by his own self-denying ordinance, while the Duma has been 
compared to a mere debating club. 

It is not clear what issue will be found out of this no-thorough- 
fare. Many politicians are inclined to look for a Liberal Cabinet 
as a practical settlement of the difficulty. I cannot share that 
view. If I may venture on a forecast, I should conjecture that 
the Tsar will wait until vacation-time has come, say, June 23rd 
or 30th, dismiss the deputies to their homes for the long summer 
holidays, and then leave them there. During the recess, his 
Ministers will make ready for a new parliament to be chosen in 
accordance either with a restrictive electoral law or with that of 
August last year. That is one alternative. Another is that the 
Upper Chamber, known as the Council of the Empire, will be 
transformed into a Duma. . 

In this the Tsar’s councillors may be wise or foolish. I am not 
concerned to attack or defend them. What they urge in their own 
defence is certainly a strange plea, but at least it is intelligible. 
The Duma as at present composed is not, they hold, representa- 
tive of the country. If it were, it would contain several parties, 
whereas it has only one, and is for that reason unanimous on all 
cardinal questions. It is an Opposition and nothing more, being 
devoid of reactionaries, of conservatives, of moderate Liberals. Are 
there none, then, in all Russia? Who are the people who are daily 
pouring in hundreds of telegrams from the provinces beseeching 
the Emperor to preserve all his rights intact, to grant no amnesty, 
and to rule as well as reign? Surely they are Russians. Those 
documents are signed by peasants, by priests, by noblemen. How 
is it that the priests and the peasants and the noblemen in the 
Duma are one and all democratic? It is because the mass of 
the Russians are listless, ignorant, inert, while the peoples of 
foreign extraction are alert, well informed, active. Hence the 
latter won the elections, while the former are devoid of a single 
spokesman. It is preposterous, the conservatives add, to think 
that a hundred and forty millions of Russians should be repre- 
sented by democrats only, who are bent upon making the Tsar a 
mere figurehead. And if it is preposterous, it is a national griev- 
ance and should be redressed. Even the Council of the Empire 
is more representative than the Duma, because it contains men 


of every party. 
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That being the view adopted by the Tsar and his influential 
friends, it is but natural to anticipate the dissolution of the Duma 
during the long recess, and the creation of another assembly more 
faithfully reflecting the conflicting views of the nation. Mean- 
while, terror continues to reign in vast districts of the Empire. 
Men are being condemned to death by secret tribunals and being 
killed by wandering bands. Trains are being fired at, derailed, 
held up. Travellers are robbed on the Tsar’s highway, the im- 
perial post is frequently seized, railway stations and government 
alcohol-shops are openly attacked and their takings carried off. 
Governors of provinces, military officers, prefects of police, soldiers, 
members of industrial firms, are being blown to pieces. Churches 
are being blown open by means of dynamite and plundered, pris- 
oners are being rescued from gaol, banks attacked, country man- 
sions, factories and mills are being burned to ashes. Fire-insur- 
ance companies are raising the premium on insurances, the price 
of land is falling, thousands of Russians are fugitives from their 
country, members of the Liberal party are transferring their 
money to foreign banks and the stock-market registers a serious 
fall in prices. Such are some of the signs of the times. Whither 
is Russia drifting? The Duma may be quietly dissolved whilst 
its members are enjoying their holidays, but this measure will 
only postpone the great sanguinary struggle which is now in- 
evitable. 





Paris, June, 1906. 

THe few strangers who had not deserted Paris on May 1st will 
never forget the very unusual aspect of the city on that long- 
dreaded day. The streets seemed to have undergone some mys- 
terious enlarging operation, they were so still and empty. No 
cabs, no promenaders. The tram-cars ran as usual, but there 
were no passengers in them, and it seemed as if they were all 
bound for some unknown destination in quest of the runaway 
Parisians. Most of the shops were closed. The windows of pri- 
vate houses were shut, and one wondered what might be going on 
inside: were the inmates at a meal of Argentine mutton or wist- 
fully inspecting a shoal of unconscious fish in the bath-room? 
Very few police were visible, but every now and then you would 
see a horse poking his head out of a eoach entrance, and on his 
back a dragoon, and behind this sentry a dozen more horses and 
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soldiers squeezed into the narrow court and ready for emergencies 
that were not to come. For, if there were 120,000 workmen on 
strike in Paris, there were also 60,000 soldiers on duty, and who 
would dream of starting a revolution when no four people are 
allowed to linger in conversation on the sidewalk ? 

The universal terror on May 1st was the result of many com- 
bined anxieties. Nobody viewed the general election coming the 
Sunday after with entire confidence. The upper classes, manu- 
facturers, and even small tradespeople, were afraid of the Social- 
ists and of possible renewed attempts to bring on a revolution; 
the Socialists were afraid of M. Clémenceau, and hinted that he 
would carry into the polls the violent methods by which he 
crushes riots before they are born; the Radicals, and generally 
the old Republican party, were afraid of the popular movement 
created by the church inventories, which Royalists in disguise were 
only too ready to turn to account. At a dinner two days before 
the election, the Premier, M. Sarrien, praising the political sta- 
bility of England to a fair neighbor, added with a sigh that no 
one in France could prophesy the results of the election. 

Yet a feeling of relief has been noticeable after the eventful 
date of May 1st had been tided over, and, to a clear-sighted people, 
this return of confidence could not but appear as a happy symp- 
tom. The results of the election, which were made public on the 
morning of May ‘th, showed that the electorate had recovered 
from its transient flutter and would not have any reaction what- 
ever. 

Never, since the establishment of the Republic, has a gov- 
ernment been so completely, undeniably and overwhelmingly suc- 
cessful as the Clémenceau cabinet. The Socialists were gainers, 
it is true,—rising to seventy-two; but the Socialists were repub- 
licans, after all, and the Opposition was utterly and irretrievably 
defeated. The older Conservatives, known as “ reactionaries,” 
were reduced to seventy-nine, and the Nationalists, who have been 
so busy during the last eight years undermining every government 
in succession, were deprived of all their chiefs without a single 
exception, and the whole group dwindled down to thirty. So, out 
of 590 deputies, hardly 110 were antirepublicans. No coalition 
of these with the Extreme Left was henceforward to bring about 
the fall of a cabinet, as had been seen quite lately in the case of 
M. Rouvier. Even the group of moderates, known as Progressists 
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and headed by M. Ribot, was not to be taken into consideration 
eny longer. It numbers only sixty-six, and even should these, 
every now and then, vote with the Right, their interference can- 
not be felt. Practically, the Radicals have all the game in their 
hands. 

So, at least for four years, the destinies of France are entirely 
trusted to the men who kept M. Combes in office such a long time, 
and the old Bloc is more formidable than ever. One cannot help 
rejoicing at a state of affairs which precludes every possibility 
of internal disturbance. ‘The stupid blindness of the old parties 
to the conditions of new times does not deserve any sympathy ; 
and, when they put forward the pretext of religious liberty to 
promote their dead theories, the language they use betrays them 
as hopelessly belated. It is the misfortune of the very few real 
Catholics of France—are there two millions altogether ?—to have 
been championed by men who were monarchists or theocrats first 
and Catholics afterwards. Cardinal Gibbons wrote the other day 
to the Archbishop of Paris contrasting the freedom which Cath- 
olics enjoy in America with the persecutions they undergo in this 
country. A great deal of the difference arises from the fact that 
the Catholics of the United States are marked off from the rest 
of their countrymen merely by attending a particular church on 
Sunday, whereas French Catholics have only just begun to un- 
trammel themselves from numbing political ties. As long as the 
English Catholics were constrained to further a Spanish policy, 
they were persecuted, and the habit of persecuting them survived 
its causes for many years. At present they shock nobody by op- 
posing—on a legal ground—a Bill they deem inconsistent with 
their rights as citizens. Consequently, one must welcome what- 
ever tends to create political unity in France. When it is estab- 
lished, old wrongs will get gradually and imperceptibly redressed. 

Are we to expect the palmy days of unity and freedom in the 
near future? I am afraid not. I have repeatedly pointed out the 
tension which prevails in all political spheres and carries away 
even minds of a naturally moderate stamp. Nothing invites us 
to anticipate a relaxation. Only the ground of battle will be 
changed. The contest had been so far between the men, or the 
sons of the men, who have established the Republic, and those 
who still hold that France cannot thrive without a monarch. 
This battle has been fought, and a dictatorial power will not be 
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reinstated in Paris without some catastrophe,—a war or another 
Commune; and, if ever it is thus unexpectedly ‘and unnaturally 
brought into existence, it will be for a short time. The march 
of progress will now be in the direction of social reforms, and the 
conflicting elements will be a gradually developing ideal of jus- 
tice, and the antagonistic selfishness of those who possess and will 
not give, and those who do not possess and will not wait. 

Practically, the only champions of social reform are the Social- 
ists. A not inconsiderable fraction of Catholics, represented in 
Parliament by the Abbé Lemire, and grouped in a growing asso- 
ciation known as “ Le Sillon” (“The Furrow ”), also have an 
almost exclusively social programme. But these young men are 
as yet more a hope than a force, and it may take twenty years more 
to dissociate them from the dead mass of Monarchist Catholicism. 
The Socialists consequently have the field of social improvement 
all to themselves. 

They are in this country the lineal descendants of the well- 
known Utopists of the beginning of the nineteenth century, St. 
Simon, Enfantin, Leroux, etc.; and, when they reappeared about 
1888, it was with the Marxist theories summed up under the gen- 
eral designation of “ collectivism.” The State was to appropriate 
all means of productivity and work them so as to reduce the 
obligation of daily labor to eight, six, three hours, or even less. 


‘The prophet of the doctrine was M. Guesde, the son-in-law of 


Karl Marx, and he has just been returned for Roubaix on the same 
lines. 

The evidently fantastic character of this programme for a long 
time discredited M. Guesde, and the Chamber elected in 1893 
counted little more than half a dozen Socialists. 

During that parliament, M. Jaurés, a professor of philosophy, 
who had been elected as a moderate Republican, suddenly went 
over to the little group of Socialists, and gave them a new pro- 
gramme which was destined to improve their situation to an in- 
credible degree. M. Jaurés gave up all hopes of the scheme of 
Marxist reconstruction, for which he substituted a programme of 
industrial reforms, such as laws of public hygiene, insurance 
against accidents, creation of an old-age pension fund, etc. At 
the same time, he was laying the foundations of a vast organization 
of Labor through trades-unions, syndicates and Labor Exchanges. 
The advisability and the matter-of-fact character of those reforms 
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speedily gained them supporters, and the presence of one of their 
champions, M. Millerand, in the Waldeck-Rousseau cabinet helped 
to carry some of them into execution, and gave them a look of 
reality which they had never worn before. In 1902, the Socialist 
group numbered fifty-two and had become, even in Parliament, 
a power without whose concurrence no government could last. 

This political influence was nothing compared to the moral 
influence which M. Jaurés and his friends exercised. Nobody 
could be blind to the fact that they alone possessed a clear and 
complete programme, of manifest justice in some of its features, 
and preeminently popular. The Nationalist group also embodied 
a great and noble ideal, the patriotic idea, but they had strong 
Monarchist and militarist tendencies, and soon lost ground. On 
the Republican side, which in the present Chamber means five- 
sixths of the representation, the Socialists alone can propose some- 
thing else than the purely negative anticlerical programme of the 
old Bloc. 

The consequence has been that a great many Radicals have had 
to borrow from their trenchant neighbors, and no less than a 
hundred and twenty-eight have been elected on the Radical- 
Socialist ticket, thanks to declarations strongly tinged with So- 
cialism. 

Of course, many of these semi-Socialists have little faith in the 
policy they pretend to advocate, and will bring it but faint-hearted 
support, but it will be with them as with so many shilly-shally 
anticlericals, whom fear of their wives would have caused to vote 
for the Church, if the watchful eye of their Committees and 
parliamentary chiefs had not compelled them to vote against her. 
It is a law which has never been found at fault, in the last thirty 
years, that the minority in the Extreme Left leads the majority. 
Besides, it should be known that, in spite of resolutions passed by 
the Socialists at the congress of Chalons, M. Jaurés has supported 
Radicals even against his own followers when the latter had no 
chance in the final contest, and this politic self-denial must have 
its reward in the form of votes. 

The Socialists, therefore, will be strong in numbers and pre- 
dominant in influence. The question now arises how likely they 
are to effect their designs, from an income tax to the nationaliza- 
tion of railways and mines, and eventually the appropriation by 
the Treasury of legacies outside the direct line of inheritance. 
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Judging by the tone of the papers, especially of the “ Hu- 
manité,’—the very well-written organ of Jaurés,—they are de- 
termined to give a strong pull without much delay. The Radicals, 
they say, are sickening with their anticlericalism. If they do not 
rally round Jaurés, when he comes forward with the first reforms 
on his and also their programme, they will be nothing but pre- 
tenders who make fools of their electors. These first reforms are 
the buying back by the State of two railways—the Western and 
the Orléans—the least profitable of all. This would be a first 
step towards the nationalization of all railways and mines. The 
Socialists do not intend to take, but to buy back, these large 
businesses. This means an immense sum of money. Where is 
the Chamber to find it when the Minister of Finance, M. Poin- 
carré, owns to a deficit of 250,000,000 francs ($50,000,000), and 
when the Old-Age Pension Fund is an already yawning abyss? The 
Socialists know very well that the income tax they propose will 
not yield the necessary resources. But they are prepared with a 
method for raising considerable sums without any trouble, viz., 
the reduction of naval and military expenditure. Now, the na- 
tionalization of the larger industries does not essentially belong 
to the Socialist programme, but the curtailing of the Army and 
Navy budget does, and the inevitable gap between the Radicals 
and Socialists will appear when they come to this crucial experi- 
ment. The budget of the present year devotes 200,000,000 francs 
($40,000,000) to fresh military items, and, in the “ Humanité” 
of May 31st, M. Jaurés says plainly that this sum shall not be 
granted if the Socialists make up their minds to resort to parlia- 
mentary obstruction. 

Even now, the respective attitudes of the Socialists and Radicals 
are anything but friendly. Clearly there will be on one side M. 
Pelletan, who already talks of a reconstruction of the Cabinet 
and a return of M. Combes to office, and, on the other, M. Jaurés. 
Meanwhile M. Clémenceau has power in his hands and lays down 
schemes for governing without the Socialists. But he is as much 
hated by the old friends of M. Combes as by M. Jaurés, and, in 
spite of his rare and well-known abilities, and of the flexibility 
he very unexpectedly gave proof of in his first tenure of office, 
his situation appears exceedingly unstable. 

The probabilities seem to be that the Radicals will try to gain 
time by carrying on the anticlerical campaign, which pleases the 
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Socialists and keeps dangerous questions in abeyance. But this 
feint cannot last long, and, when it proves no longer available, 
the Socialists must inevitably take the lead. 





WASHINGTON, June, 1906. 

TE interest with which the progress of the bill empowering 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to make rates for railways 
had been watched from the outset of the present session of the 
Fifty-ninth Congress, has been entirely eclipsed during the last 
few weeks by the dismay and apprehension caused on both sides 
of the Atlantic by the President’s peremptory demand for the 
immediate extirpation of nauseous and dangerous abuses declared 
by him to exist in the packing-houses of Chicago. There seems 
to be no doubt that Mr. Roosevelt’s attention was first directed to 
the subject by a book called “'The Jungle,” the author of which, 
Mr. Upton Sinclair, professed to have seen with his own eyes the 
odious and alarming conditions therein depicted. Naturally un- 
willing to rely on ex parte and sensational testimony, not officially 
verified, the President deputed two agents, whom he had reason 
to regard as trustworthy, Commissioner Charles P. Neill and 
Mr. James B. Reynolds, to make an independent and careful in- 
vestigation of the Chicago packing-plants, and to report what 
they discovered. With their startling revelations before him, the 
President, reluctant to cripple, perhaps irremediably, an impor- 
tant branch of American industry, informed representatives of the 
packers that the damaging report would be withheld from publi- 
cation, provided no resistance should be offered to the summary 
passage through Congress of a bill calculated to ensure a prompt 
and drastic reform of the existing conditions. Had the packers 
been fully alive to their own interests, they would have grasped 
the offer with avidity, and would not have confirmed the truth of 
the adage, “ Quem vult Deus perdere, prius dementat.” At first, 
indeed, they did exhibit some foresight and common sense. They 
permitted a remedial bill introduced by Senator Beveridge to 
pass the Senate in five days, without amendment or delay. To 
their misfortune, however, they regained self-possession, and as- 
sumed a defiant attitude, when the bill reached the House of 
Representatives, of which a son of Illinois was Speaker, while 
Mr. Wadsworth, of New York, himself a cattle-raiser, was Chair- 
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man of the committee to which the measure was referred. The 
vehement and angry opposition which the bill encountered in the 
House committee provoked inevitably the very consequences which 
enlightened self-interest, nay, even ordinary caution, would have 
striven to avert. It constrained the President to publish the 
Neill-Reynolds report, in order to make known the grounds on 
which he had demanded legislative purgation of the packing- 
houses, and to fortify that arraignment with additional official 
evidence. The effect of the two messages, with which the cumu- 
lative proofs of abuses were transmitted, was electrifying, not only 
in the United States, but also in those foreign countries which, 
hitherto, have been large consumers of American canned products. 
In a day, not only our interstate traffic, but also the export trade 
in those commodities, was paralyzed. At home and abroad all 
attempts at denial, explanation or palliation on the part of the 
Chicago packers proved futile in the teeth of the President’s 
proclaimed conviction. Outside of a committee-room of the House 
of Representatives, the incriminated parties could hardly get a 
hearing. Without listening to the pleas put forward by the 
defenders of the accused persons, without heeding even the ad- 
mission of the Neill-Reynolds report that the slaughter-houses 
were wholly or mainly free from the abuses detected in the pack- 
ing establishments, American and European customers, almost 
with one accord, refused to buy, not only the canned products, 
but even the fresh meats emanating from Chicago. It seemed 
for a moment as if the national meat industry in all its forms had 
received a death-blow. 

Of course, the desire for animal food is too deep-rooted and too 
nearly universal for such an attitude of abstinence to be long main- 
tained. For fresh meat, at all events, provided, of course, reason- 
able assurance of sanitary treatment be forthcoming, the demand 
will soon revive. Even by canned goods the American market will 
be to a large extent regained, as soon as the native consumers, 
henceforth vigilant and suspicious, are enabled to discriminate 
between the methods followed by this and that packing establish- 
ment. It is to be feared, on the other hand, that many a year 
will elapse before the exportation of those products to European 
countries shall recover its former proportions, for there the na- 
tive competitors of American packers will not suffer their fellow 
countrymen to forget the recent revolting disclosures. Once more 
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the export trade in our canned products must be built up labori- 
ously and warily, almost from the ground. Nor will American 
consumers fail to profit by the rigor with which sanitary regula- 
tions and precautions will henceforth be enforced in every depart- 
ment of the packing industry. There is no doubt that, even 
heretofore, canned goods intended for a foreign market have been 
prepared with relative care, in view of the searching inspection 
to which they were certain to be subjected abroad. All that Mr. 
Roosevelt originally asked for was that food sold to our fellow 
citizens should be as sound and wholesome as that intended for 
transmission to European countries. It is now notorious that 
hitherto such was not, and could not have been, the case, because 
the former commodities were exempt from the inspection applied 
to the latter by our Department of Agriculture. Unfortunately 
for the retention of the foreign markets, Europeans cannot easily 
be made to believe that the meat-packers of Chicago would sys- 
tematically discriminate in their favor against the citizens of the 
United States. 

All’s well that ends well. Although, at first, Chairman Wads- 
worth and some other members of the House committee betrayed, 
by the sharpness, not to say harshness, of their cross-examination 
of Messrs. Neill and Reynolds, a disposition to favor the packers 
at the expense of the consumers, and went so far as to intimate 
that, in their opinion, the scandal ought to have been “ hushed 
up,” and that it did not behoove Americans to “foul their own 
nest,” they yielded ultimately to the fierce and constantly increas- 
ing stress of public opinion, and reported a bill which, although 
objectionable in some particulars to the President and the minority 
of the committee, is calculated, on the whole, to bring about the 
reforms contemplated in the Beveridge measure. On the face of 
it, the substitute provides for inspection as rigorous as that sanc- 
tioned by the Senate. For example, the first section makes op- 
tional in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture an ante- 
mortem scrutiny of animals destined for interstate commerce, or 
intended for slaughter in any one of the United States. A like 
ante-mortem scrutiny is made compulsory in the case of live-stock 
meant for export. Moreover, in the case of all carcasses and parts 
of carcasses, whether intended for export or for interstate com- 
merce, a post-mortem inspection must be made immediately after 
slaughter, under rules and regulations promulgated by the Sec- 
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retary of Agriculture. Compulsory post-mortem inspection is 
also prescribed for all carcasses and parts of carcasses which have 
been killed outright, and which are conveyed to packing estab- 
lishments to be used in the preparation of food products. Nor 
do the precautions taken for the purpose of ensuring the purity of 
canned goods end here. It is further provided that the Govern- 
ment label, affixed to a given can, shall not be issued until after 
the inspector has convinced himself that the contents of that 
particular can are pure, wholesome, and fit for human food. In 
a word, the meats used in food products are to be supervised ali 
the way from the hoof to the can. Neither, hereafter, must the 
labels be misleading in description. The names must clearly in- 
dicate the contents, except in the case of certain trade designa- 
tions, which may be used only with the permission of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. That is to say, the label is to serve virtually as 
the passport of the product in interstate commerce, for, without 
the label, the canned commodity may not be transported from one 
State to another. This prohibition is enforced by the imposition 
of heavy penalties, including both fine and imprisonment, on 
packers who offer for interstate transportation, and also on car- 
riers who receive for that purpose, any meats or meat - food 
products not bearing the Government inspection label, containing 
the words “inspected and passed.” Neither shall clearance be 
given to any vessel bearing meats to a foreign country unless the 
ship can show a certificate that the meats have been duly inspected 
and passed—in addition to the labels borne by the meat and 
canned goods. We observe, finally, that the substitute proposed 
for the Beveridge bill makes provision for the immediate and total 
destruction, so far as food purposes are concerned, of condemned 
meats. We repeat that Government inspectors, working day and 
night, must follow a carcass from the hoof to the can. 

The two features of the substitute, reported by the majority of 
the House committee for the Beveridge bill, which are expected 
to meet with disapproval in the minority report, and at the hands 
of President Roosevelt, are, first, the imposition of the cost of 
inspection on the Federal Government, instead of on the packers 
(as the President desired) ; and, secondly, the exemption of the 
inspectors and stock-examiners, to be appointed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, from the civil-service rules. The force of the 
former objection is lessened materially by the fact that the sub- 
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stitute allots three million dollars annually for the expenses of 
inspection, thus rendering it impossible for Congress, at a time 
when public interest in the matter might have abated, to cut down 
the appropriation, without the President’s cooperation. If this pro- 
vision is amended at all in the House, or in conference, it will 
probably be by the adoption of a suggestion made to the House 
committee by Judge Cowan, representing the Texas Cattle- 
Growers’ Association, that if at any time the fixed appropria- 
tion of three million dollars should prove inadequate, the Secretary 
of Agriculture should be authorized to pay for extra service by 
levying a small fee upon the packers. Strenuous opposition seems 
likely to be made also to the provision exempting inspectors ap- 
pointed under the substitute from the civil-service regulations. 
It appears that many members of the House do not repose abso- 
lute confidence in the Secretary of Agriculture, and there is some 
doubt as to whether Mr. Wilson will long continue to occupy that 
post. 

It was to be expected that those who are doomed to suffer more or 
less seriously by the President’s exposure of deplorable facts would 
dispute the expediency of washing our dirty linen in public. The 
conclusive reply to the complaint is that, if we had not washed it 
in public, it would never have got washed at all. In the long run, 
it will turn out that here, as in everything else, honesty is the 
best policy. When, hereafter, European consumers of canned 
products compare the frankness of our disclosures, and the 
trenchant character of the remedies forthwith applied, with the 
indifference to purity evinced in some competitive countries—Ar- 
gentina and Australia, for instance—where there is no govern- 
ment inspection at all, we may feel assured that American canned 
products will then command the preference in the foreign mar- 
kets which they will undoubtedly deserve. Meanwhile, undoubt- 
edly, our packers will have to bear much loss, much odium and 
much tribulation ; but, thanks to the thoroughness of the reforms 
demanded by President Roosevelt, and sure to be compelled by 
Congress, they will triumph in the end. 








